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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Jim Costa was bom on April 13 1952 in Fresno California and raised on a 
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and served as an assistant to Assemblyman Richard Lehman from 1976 78 
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Agriculture and Water Resources Committee As a member of the Assembly and Senate 
Costa earned major legislation relating to California s water system worked for the 
creation of a high speed rail system and authored legislation to foster farmland 
conservation He also served for several years as an officer with the National Association 
of State Legislators and was elected President of NASL in 1999 

During the course of the interview project Costa sought and received the 
Democratic nomination for the congressional seat m California s 20 th District He won 
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[Session 1 July 16 2003] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

ETTINGER Today is July 16 2003 This is Professor Patrick Ettinger and I m sitting 
on the CSUS campus with former state senator Jim Costa who has 
graciously agreed to participate in the state government Oral History 
Program 

Today we re going to begin at the beginning and talk a little bit first 
of all about your family background So why don t you Senator start by 
telling me when and where you were bom 

COSTA I was bom m Fresno California on April 13 1952 Easter Sunday That s 
the only time my birthday has been on Easter Sunday although it has been 
on Friday the 13th a number of times 

ETTINGER Tell me a little bit about your parents and your family background 

COSTA You know I m one of those lucky people lucky in the sense that I came 
from a group of first generation Californians My grandparents 
immigrated to this country at the turn of the last century, the twentieth 
century from the Azore Islands off the coast of Portugal Both sets of 
grandparents on my mother and father s side were from the same island of 
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Terceira which in Portuguese means the third It was the third 
island discovered there over five hundred years ago by the Portuguese and 
for five hundred years they ve literally and figuratively been a gas station 
out in the middle of the Atlantic in the sense that sailors have been 
stopping off as explorations have taken place over five centuries And 
they ve always been owned by the Portuguese But you have an 
interesting collection of backgrounds because when sailors stop off 
sometimes sailors leave a little bit of them behind 

The islands are really very interesting and fascinating places I ve 
been there four times Kind of as a personal pride and note to my 
grandparents before I left office I created a sister state relationship 
between California and the Azore Islands which are one of two 
autonomous regions in Portugal the Azores and the Madeira Islands A 
couple reasons for that California has about twenty five sister states 
around the world and they tend to usually reflect ethnic groups that have 
come to California and have played a role and have contributed to 
California And the Azore Islands certainly fit m that category There s 
almost a million citizens m California that can trace at least twenty five 
percent or more of their lineage to a Portuguese background It s 
estimated between seven hundred and eight hundred thousand people of 
California today are of Portuguese background and eighty percent of them 
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trace their origins from the Azore Islands So Azoreans have been 
immigrating here for over a hundred fifty years 

Of course my grandparents are part of that They primarily were 
involved initially in the fishing industry along the coast of places like San 
Diego and San Pedro and Half Moon Bay And also in dairy the Azore 
Islands are as one Azorean once described to me a few years ago he was 
asked to describe the islands and the beautiful lush green and he kind of 
referred to it as cow heaven The Portuguese have dominated the dairy 
industry in California for really the last one hundred years Today 
California is the number one dairy state m the nation and of all the three 
hundred commodities of agricultural crops we grow the number one 
commodity people don t usually think of it is dairy in terms of total 
gross dollars that it generates almost $4 billion a year which exceeds the 
grape industry and the fresh fruit and vegetable industry and all the other 
ones Almost sixty percent of the milk produced m California is produced 
by families of Portuguese ancestry 

ETTINGER Is that right? 

COSTA Thirty percent of the milk produced in California is produced by families 
of Dutch ancestry So between the Dutch and the Portuguese they 
control almost ninety percent of the milk m California When a Dutch boy 
or girl marries a Portuguese boy or girl we call it a merger [Laughter ] 
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ETTINGER Well your grandparents came then around the turn of the century 
1890s and began on the coast and then inland 7 
COSTA No They weren t the fishermen they were the dairymen So if I lost this 
job well I have lost this job actually I always used to joke that I could 
get a job somewhere milking cows vaccinating and de homing calves 
because the Costa brothers and Cardozo family were in the dairy business 
for most of the twentieth century I still have some aunts and uncles who 
are in the dairy business We sold out for the last time in 1978 

But working up on our family s farm as a kid I grew up we had 
a diversified farming operation We had 480 acres that we owned and we 
rented 160 and milked on an average basis about 200 plus cows per day 
which means that you have to have a support herd of about 500 600 head 
of cattle We raised all our own feed for our dairy which consumed about 
300 acres of the over 600 acres we farmed and the other 240 acres or so 
was used for our cash crops which were principally cotton And we also 
grew sugar beets and beans on different occasions based upon market 
conditions 

It started out originally with my grandfather John C Costa and my 
dad and my uncle And then in the early sixties my dad and my uncle 
bought out their father and it became from John C Costa & Sons to Costa 
Brothers But from the time I was seven until I was really about twenty 
one twenty two, I ve worked on my family s farm And that s why I 
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ETTINGER 

COSTA 

ETTINGER 

COSTA 


ETTINGER 

COSTA 


want to go back to go back to the point I made at the outset that I was one 
of these very lucky people not only to have a marvelous relationship with 
both parents but my father and I were more than father and son We were 
best friends 
What was his name*? 

Manuel Costa 
Okay 

Actually mine is James Manuel Costa 

My mom and I are still very close and my sister But from the time 
I was seven my father seemed like one of those tough gruff farmers and 
you know you actually tend to be closer to your mother m those early 
years I started reading about Cub Scouts and other kinds of things that 
boys did with their fathers and I thought shoot I 11 never do anything 
with my father he s scares the hell out of me But that later changed I 
mean there are fourteen years of age difference between my sister and I 
There was a miscarriage And so my parents 
Are you the elder or the younger 9 

I m the youngest My father was forty and my mother was thirty six when 
I came along 

Times were really tough in the early years when we were farming 
but by the time I came around my parents and my aunt and uncle we 
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always lived next door to one another for fifty seven years they had 
reached financial stability So it was obviously a lot easier I mean 
But I started doing some easy work on the ranch Easy is not a 
proper description but simple work that a seven year old could do And 
each year as I got older I took on more complicated tasks and spent more 
time working on the farm Farm kids you know by the time they re nine 
or ten years of age start driving tractors Every year as I got older and 
bigger I took on more complicated tasks like working side by side with 
my father and the people we employed It was really kind of a family 
operation We had nephews in the bam milking cows for us and we had 
my dad and my uncle One of their brothers who had some unfortunate 
economic turns ended up working for the brothers We had another hired 
fellow He and his family or two other families actually worked for 
Costa Brothers for thirty seven years 

So this is a real kind of stable as all out Everybody knew 
everybody And all the kids we all played baseball games there at the 
shop where we had a large area that you could play It was just marvelous 
to grow up on the ranch and get through the seasons and to be able to ride 
your bicycle anywhere We had a county park about a mile away And 
the neighborhood really had generations of families there that went back 
as ours did 


ETTINGER Where is the farm situated in relationship to Fresno? 
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ETTINGER 

COSTA 


It s nine miles west of Fresno what s referred to as Kearney Park the 
Yorba Linda area m between Kerman and Fresno If you come down for 
one of these interviews I d be happy to take you out there and show you 
the farm We ve had to divide it since my father and uncle passed away 
and the partnership ended We divided the property between the two 
families But I grow almonds there and 111 show you my almond 
orchard 

Did your father he sort of apprenticed into the farm from his father 9 
Well my grandparents were farmworkers My grandfather was tending 
cattle up in Terceira He was sixteen and he had two brothers in 
California milking cows And like a lot of European immigrants the 
notion was that the streets were paved with gold m America and that if 
you could be fortunate enough to come to America you worked real hard 
Work ethic is very strong in my family Hopefully it s been reflected in 
my own legislative career because I think that s one of the things I know 
how to do and that is work The rest of it I kind of learn as I go 

But the fact is is that my grandfather was sixteen and he had that 
dream He had figured out a way to get passage on a boat but he was 
afraid that his parents wouldn t let him go So he said goodbye to his 
father one morning in the small village of Raminho And said that he was 
going to go up and tend cattle as he did normally as a sixteen year old 
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He really did not have an education My grandfather could not read 
and all he could do is write his name after he came to this country and was 
shown how to learned to write his name The letters didn t really 
mean anything It was kind of an art form for him But he took great 
pride m being able to sign his name 

But he used to tell the story He didn t look his mother in the eye 
because he was afraid he d give it away but he had secretly found a way 
to get passage to America to join his brother and left Of course he 
figured that he d come back sometime in five or ten years with a lot of 
money and relatively so by his Azorean standards and reunite with his 
family and his parents and meet some woman and marry and live there 
That was the last time he ever saw his parents 

He went through Boston and then he came to Fresno California and 
I think the first time was 1901 Or it was 1899 I d have to do some 
research He had an address where his one brother was in Hanford 
California milking cows and it became clear after about five six hours of 
sitting around the tram station that his brother you know 
communications what they were So he was able to make someone 
understand that that s where he wanted to go and they pointed out the 
direction for him and he started walking Hanford s about thirty four 
miles south of Fresno It took him a day He slept overnight under a tree 
somewhere by the Kings River and found some Portuguese looking 
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people that he could communicate with on a buckboard He showed them 
the address and they knew where that dairy was They took him to that 
dairy and he had a brief reunification with his brother and then started 
milking cows that afternoon That s how my grandfather on the Costa 
side of the family came to this country 

And so he was able to work with his brothers and then they started 
their own dairy m the Goshen area and that s where my father there 
were four boys and two girls that grew up there My dad and my uncle 
his partner were eleven months apart John and Manuel Costa 

So they in 42 moved to the Kearney Park area and moved their 
dairy there and then they hired out did work there and then they were 
able to finally buy land there that was actually part of the Kearney Estate 
which is interesting information and some related stuff the University of 
California in Davis M Theo Kearney passed away in 1906 and 
bequeathed his 9 000 plus acres what were Fruitvale Estates to the 
University of California for the purpose of establishing a land grant 
university The determination was whether it would be located there or 
whether it would be located elsewhere And the politics of the time and 
Fresno State was being established it ended up becoming the seed money 
for the creation of Davis 

But a lot of the families both Italian Portuguese Armenian ended 
up purchasing that land from the University of California and my family 
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was one of them that purchased 480 acres there that was part of the 
original Fruitvale Estates As a matter of fact I ve got a great brochure 
that is from 1886 that describes the property and the land holdings It s 
under the category of how some things change and some things don t 
change at all but this was a brochure that M Theo Kearney put together to 
attract settlers to his colony that he was developing there It s the same 
sort of promotional content that you would see today It says Fresno 
County for the Health Seeker the Hunter the Sports Enthusiast and the 
Capitalist and it describes how wonderful these properties are and how 
irrigation is made available and everything else 
ETTINGER Yes that booster literature all through California is kind of fascinating to 
read because you re right some of the themes are echoes of the present 
Did your dad take any formal education? Did he go up through 
COSTA Yes he had an sixth grade education and as he liked to say he graduated 
from the College of Hard Knocks You know it was the typical two 
room schoolhouse that was provided m the teens and twenties The 
emphasis was on work and not education among those immigrant families 
And so while my dad graduated from the sixth grade he probably by 
today s standards would have second third grade reading ability and 
writing ability and probably fourth or fifth grade math ability 

But he was a very good father and a commonsense business person 
in the sense that no one would usually screw Manuel Costa in a business 
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deal and a hard worker He had the basic values that I think we all tend to 
look at and reflect positively about this country from the immigrants that 
have come here for two centuries and longer I guess and that is there s 
no substitute for hard work and keeping your word 

The other thing that my parents instilled m me m growing up there in 
the Kearney Park area was that if you played by the rules and did the best 
you can this country could be good for you but you were expected to give 
something back My parents were first generation but they like many 
immigrant families benefited and really felt that they had to have an 
attachment to the community and they had to give something back 
Consequently they were involved in the local community school 
involved m the parent teachers group and involved in local fundraising 
activities 

The ethnic groups in California as elsewhere tend to be clannish 
and band together and the Portuguese community in that area is no 
exception They had both a civic organization that not only contributed 
dollars and resources to local organizations like the Heart Fund and the 
Cancer Society and the Kelso school which was for Down Syndrome 
children although that wasn t the terms that were in vogue in the fifties 
and the sixties but because they were farmers in the dairy business as a 
part of their natural socialization barbecues were a big thing And so, 
there was a group that would barbecue for regular purposes and then 
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barbecue for fundraising for charitable groups and organizations 
throughout the year and summer And so the Portuguese Club was a big 
thing 

As a matter of fact the Cabnllo Clubs in California and there is an 
active Cabnllo Club here I was looking at it I ve had like three cousins 
that have been state president of the Cabnllo Clubs up in Fresno County 
Cabnllo Club out of fifty years I think I was counting one time because 
they change the presidents every two years but sixteen or seventeen of 
the presidents I was counting back have been related to me in one fashion 
or another I ve belonged to the Cabnllo Club since I was thirteen or 
fourteen 

And then the Portuguese also have their fraternal organizations 
their lodges which probably there are a half a dozen of them here in 
California But they basically started off with the concept that an 
immigrant family you know the wage earner or whenever a child passed 
away in those days you usually didn t have enough money to sometimes 
bury the person and so they created these what are called life death 
policies that were for two hundred bucks or five hundred bucks or 
whatever You know the farmer may never have owned a suit in their 
lives but when they died they went and bought a suit for them so that 
they were buried properly And help out the family of course they would 
come and bring food and be supportive and those kind of things 
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I belonged to about two or three of those organizations and they had 
various events throughout the year But when I ran for office there were a 
couple of other fraternal organizations that I had not belonged to and so 
my parents thought it was good politics that I make sure that I belonged to 
all of them I ve now got about four or five of those life death policies 
[Laughter ] I should get buried [inaudible] 

ETTINGER Before we talk about your own education growing up say something 

about your mother when they got married and did she also come from a 
background that prepared her to work on the farm 9 
COSTA Yes They had m some ways a more difficult time My mother has 

always been kind of the dominant member in her family My grandfather 
was injured in an agricultural accident m at a dairy that he was operating 
and had come across a voltage line He was electrocuted although he still 
fathered one more child after that and lived another twelve years or so 
But he had a real long convalescent period and could no longer work after 
that And my grandmother at the time spoke no English although a little 
later on she became English speaking I mean my parents were the 
classic you know we have NES students or LES students limited 
amount of speaking My parents when they went to school spoke no 
English They learned English in their first days of school because 
Portuguese is what they spoke 
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On my mother s side interestingly enough her grandfather who 
never came to this country and I ve got his diploma was educated and 
became the superintendent of schools for Terceira He played a significant 
role in my grandmother s thought process They communicated regularly 
up until he passed away in the late forties But when my mother was a 
freshman at Lemoore High School and my grandfather had been injured 
she quit school and came home to kind of take charge of the family even 
though she wasn t the oldest but she was the bossiest which she s always 
been noted for within the family over the years My sister and I talk about 
this My father was an active participant but there s no when we 
look at our cousins who were all close to us it s a large family on both 
sides there s no mistake we think on why my sister and my life turned out 
different than some of my cousins My mother really was not sure but 
wanted her children to have a different life than they had I mean it was 
automatically assumed that we would both graduate from college There 
wasn t a question We were going to get the education that they didn t 
get 

Did she finish high school herself? 

No It was kind of an interesting fun story on this She never went back 
Then when my father passed away m 1980 she went through the 
mourning process and she was active in her bridge group and her other 
activities and her arts and crafts She likes to paint and other stuff up until 
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macular degeneration ended that seven years ago But she decided that 
she was going to get her GED And so among those things she did she in 
the mid eighties went and got her GED so she got a high school diploma 
When my nephew graduated from Berkeley we coincided with her 
graduating getting her GED and so we got a robe for her and we 
celebrated both their graduations and it was a neat deal There are a lot of 
fond memories of that 

I related that story to the superintendent of schools in Lemoore m the 
late eighties and he said At an appropriate time either one of our 
graduating high school classes or either some other time and place we d 
like to provide your mom with her Lemoore High School diploma which 
she never received Lemoore celebrated three years ago its hundredth 
anniversary There s some interesting articles of graduates there Tommy 
Smith who was in the 1968 Olympics did the salute and stuff Steve 
Perry the singer graduated from Lemoore High School And so they had 
a whole weekend celebration and they closed off two blocks of the main 
street and then a barbecue for about four thousand people Steve Perry 
brought his band and they played Saturday night But in the morning 
they had a big thing at the high school campus and they had probably 
three or four thousand people there and they had the oldest graduate that 
was still alive there Of course I presented a resolution commemorating 
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the occasion and then they presented my mom at that time with her 
diploma 

That s a great story 
Yes 

Your mom as you were coming up working on the farm/ranch but had 
you focused quite a bit on the books as well 9 Did you go to a public 
elementary school or parochial school 9 

I went to a parochial high school My sister went to a parochial high 
school I went to the local grammar school where my parents were both 
active m It was a wonderful elementary of about two hundred twenty 
kids K through 8 I can still to this day tell you the names of my first nine 
teachers and anecdotal stones about each Ms Waite was my 
kmdergartner teacher She had just come back from England and talked to 
us about the Knights of the Round Table and all of that stuff Mrs Seely 
was our first grade teacher We had an overlarge class at that time and 
they split us into two classes and we had to be taught in the cafeteria 
which is kind of an interesting thing In the second grade Mrs Clark was 
a young art teacher who graduated from Fresno State I thought I was a 
young aspiring artist and she tned to help me in that Mrs Piper was our 
third grade teacher She just retired about three years ago I try to keep in 
contact with some of my teachers She was a fiery, peppery teacher, and 
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she was going to teach us lowest common denominators whether we 
wanted to learn them or not 

Mrs Collins I had twice She was probably my made the 
biggest mark on me I had her in the fourth grade and the seventh grade 
Today I would be listed as a hyperactive child In those days I was kind of 
considered the class clown but I was doing something I wasn t supposed 
to be doing and she said Young man come back here All my 
classmates of course when you go to a small country grammar school 
like that you go through the kindergarten through the eighth grade 
together There was about twenty two twenty four of us I could 
probably still name about two thirds of that class And then there were 
some immigrant farmworker children that used to be there for three or four 
months of the year during the harvest and then they would leave every 
year She said Put your arm out And she had one of those gray metal 
desks and a chair like this that rolled She said Come here Put your 
hand out And I thought Oh man I really messed up I didn t know 
what she was going to do Put your hand out And all of my classmates 
are looking at me and she grabbed me and yanked me on her lap and she 
said If you re going to act like a little baby I m going to treat you like 
my little child until you calm down young man which all my classmates 
thought that was very funny and I was good for about two or three days 
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In the fifth grade I had Mr Garland who was the first male teacher 
In those days talented women only had kind of three career choices 
You were either a teacher you were a nurse or you were a secretary And 
so I really benefited from this reservoir of very talented women teachers 
that didn t have any other options and 
[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

COSTA Mr Garland did something that I ve always took because I speak to a 
lot of classes over the years and to teachers and stuff and I think this is 
one of those things that teachers should never do But he as a kind note 
volunteered his time to be the Little League coach We didn t have as 
many resources out there m those country schools as they have in some 
places today The school sponsored one Little League team and so we 
had to have so many ten year olds and so many eleven year olds and so 
many twelve year olds I was too small as a ten year old to try out but as 
an eleven year old I did On the tryout the last day of tryouts Mr 
Garland liked to talk a little in the morning before we started in our 
various subject matters and he says Well the team s going pretty good 
I think we re going to have a good team this year He said We ve got 
about all the slots filled except on the eleven year olds We ve got one 
slot open left and the choice is between Jim Costa and Larry Diehl Of 
course Larry is my best friend one of my best friends and we re sitting 


L 
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next to each other So we 11 see what happens this afternoon in practice 
We 11 see who gets the last slot 

Larry s father had died when he was six months old and my dad was 
his surrogate father and we did all these things together because we re 
both kind of like only children unlike a lot of other classmates who had 
brothers and sisters I mean I had a sister but she was fourteen years 
older 

Poor Larry couldn t keep a pencil down that whole day He was a 
nervous wreck 

You know how we handle emotions it s kind of reflective of how I 
tried to conduct myself m the twenty four years m the Legislature because 
I never think that some behavior that is above and beyond the call of duty 
is warranted I mean people shouldn t get their way because they make 
outrageous claims or statements Aberrant behavior in my view 
shouldn t be rewarded We see that occurring regularly in the Legislature 
But I guess this is how some of these things kind of get ingrained 

At the end of class as we re going out to practice Mr Garland made 
an announcement He said Well I ve decided He said On the last 
slot for eleven year olds I m going to choose Larry Diehl because he 
obviously wants it more than Jim does God I was crushed I mean that 
was not a rational statement for him to make It certainly wasn t the case 



We wanted it equally as much I m sure but I did not act as Larry did 
then I mean I was happy for Larry 
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But in sixth grade I had Mr Weems and he ended up later doing 
missionary work 

I did make the Little League team as a twelve year old and I can 
give you the stats on that season But it was a lot of fun Larry played 
second base I can almost name all nine positions of people who played 
on the team We ended up tying for second We should have won the 
league that year 

ETTINGER How d you fair m the classroom in your elementary and then when you 
went to San Joaquin Memorial 9 San Joaqum Memorial is where you went 
to high school 9 

COSTA Right 

ETTINGER How were you academically 9 

COSTA I was in a number of subjects an underachiever Subjects I liked I did well 
in history and reading The subjects I didn t like math and some of 
those areas I didn t do as well m I never applied myself to the degree I 
should have I always tell students when I go there because I look back at 
not so much grammar school because you re still kind of learning but in 
high school and college there were all these C s I had that should have 
been B s and all these B s I had that should have been A s I ended up my 
last year of high school because I started figuring out what I needed in 
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terms of a GPA to get into a state university getting about a 3 3 or 3 4 
average But there was no reason why I shouldn t have had a 3 5 average 
the whole way through And in college I think I did better I think I had 
about a 3 0 average Of course in college it was a different thing I was 
having so much fun there that you know 
ETTINGER There were other distractions 
COSTA Right other distractions 

But to complete this then I had Mrs Collins again in the seventh 
grade and then I had Mr Reed m the eighth grade And Mr Jones had 
been the principal for eight of the nine years I was there As I like to tell 
students Mr Jones and I got to know each other on a first name basis If I 
didn t want to take a test or got sick or I got in trouble I got to know Mr 
Jones pretty well 

So it was a great grammar school experience You know it was just 
this big four acre lot out there and I was really into sports and had a lot of 
fun with that and nurturing teachers that encouraged you and tried to keep 
you focused I mean that whole experience of growing up I try to explain 
it in words that make sense It was an idyllic time of growing up where 
you had not only a supportive family in my parents my mother and father 
who were dealing with the challenges of daily life but my aunt and uncle 
I mean, I had this whole surrogate set of parents the families on our farm 
who worked for us, and all our neighbors Of course anyone who lived 
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out there m the country within a mile or two is a neighbor The Cabreros 
were the first family in the fifties to have a swimming pool, and we all 
learned to swim over at the Craveiras 

ETTINGER So a strong sense of community 

COSTA Oh yes The Kazarians an Armenian family really placed a lot of stress 
level on working The five boys that graduated from high school there at 
the public high school they were all valedictorian and all led in two or 
three sports But the Kazarians had a two acre grass thing with a 
backstop and in the fall we played football and in the winter we played 
basketball Everybody went to the Kazarians Ed played in the World 
Football League and was coach at UCLA and works at the Athletic 
Department now We ve kept track a lot of us of each other and our 
careers and stuff 

So we had that kind of support system You can t overemphasize 
because it was really kind of a village called Kearney Park and to grow 
up in that and to have that you know I ve learned to work those 
values and to work with farmworkers I ve always found it interesting 
you know a lot of political correctness talking about the plights of I 
mean I worked with farmworkers I was always supportive of minimum 
wage because when you work for a family it s a different deal When I 
first started working on the ranch minimum wage was a dollar an hour 
which I guess dates me My family thought they had to pay us because all 
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the kids worked I mean I wasn t the only one But they didn t want to 
pay us minimum wage so we got seventy five cents an hour So when 
minimum wage went to a dollar twenty five an hour we got then a dollar 
an hour So when minimum wage went to a dollar fifty an hour we got a 
dollar twenty five So I always liked the increase in minimum wage 
because although I never made minimum wage I would get a bump 

ETTINGER You were pegged to it 

COSTA Yes The money I earned either went for a baseball mitt or a ten speed or 
for my college education where the men that I worked next to and some 
of their children they had to support their whole family 

It was just a different deal You understand the difficulties m the 
real world second to none and you understand that I guess what you 
first really understand and I think benefited me in my legislative career 
is that yes there are circumstances and situations where there is a black 
and white condition But for the most part I have found under my 
upbringing as a kid in the Kearney Park area and growing up among an 
ethnic family that life tends to be shades of gray and even with the best 
intentions you don t always fix things the way you want to fix them You 
try but you have to be focused on results and try to do the best that you 
can always do in what s going to be most successful in achieving 
meaningful results and that you ought to be able to quantify or measure 
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those than just doing something and then moving on and thinking that 
you ve done something because it s happened 

And I ve tried to apply that over the years in my legislative career It 
sounds simple but for I think most people and certainly for me most of 
what I ve been able to successfully achieve in my adult career is the result 
of those formative years in growing up on a farm in Fresno County 
because it was such a wonderful way to grow up But I learned so much 
about people and about values and about hard work and about saying what 
you mean and meaning what you say and having a sense of propriety 
ETTINGER I m curious a little about what you were involved with m terms of 
activities in high school Clubs sports campus organizations 
COSTA Well my high school experience was bifurcated into two parts without 
going into a lot of detail In the sixth or seventh grade when we all started 
because kids talk about high school I mean all of my mates were 
going to go to the local public high school Of course by that time it had 
already been drummed into me that I was going to the Catholic high 
school in town where my sister had gone to school So when I got to the 
age where I d want to be resistant I couldn t quite be resistant because it 
was already drummed into me that I would go 

There was a nearby family whose children were about the same age 


and they were going to go So we decided that we would commute do a 
carpool because Fresno is twenty minutes from our ranch So my 
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mom I probably should include this because it s really instrumental on 
what kind of fighter she is and even her current outlook today She had 
cancer when I was five years old They gave her less than a 50 50 chance 
to live She went through all the pain and anguish of not thinking you d 
be able to raise your son and have your life shortened in your forties She 
was one of the survivors She s eighty seven today and will be eighty 
eight next month 

But at that time she was in remission but still not a hundred percent 
And she wasn t a morning person because really the morning kind of 
knocked it out of her And so the other parents would take us in the 
morning and my mom would pick us up in the afternoon The other 
family really didn t care much about social activities at the high school 
They just wanted their children to have the Catholic education and so 
they were expected to come home right after school So that really 
limited me in the first couple of years 

Seventy eighty percent of the kids at San Joaquin Memorial came 
from the Catholic grammar schools the feeder schools so they played 
together in the intramural sports and such and they knew the different 
grammar schools and stuff St Helens Our Lady of Victory St 
Anthony s and St Theresa About seventy percent of the kids knew each 
other and then about thirty percent of us came from the public schools 
And so where you would get to know them and really socialize and 
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develop friendships was after school and through activities but my mom 
had to take us all back home So because I used to play piano and was 
involved in music to some degree my mom would make special efforts to 
take them home and then come back and pick me up so that I could at least 
get some opportunity but it was difficult 

So the first three years I hung in there because I was expected to 
but I must say that trying to get active under those limited conditions 
where you want part of it and develop friends was slow going I again 
tried to do well on those subject matters that I liked history and English 
and the like and struggled in algebra and so forth 

But my junior year was the second part of my high school 
experience This carpooling arrangement really didn t work out that well 
and we weren t really that close The one fellow was a year older than 
me and they got him this kind of antique coup pickup that was all fixed up 
with chrome wheels and everything and it had a small narrow cab and he 
was hauling his brother who was about three years younger He says 
Well we re really not going to have room this year I was a junior to 
take Jim You know they gave about two or three months advance 
notice Because Sammy s got his pickup and he s going to be driving in 
so we re going to end the carpool thing So my mom said Well I 
guess he s going to have to go to the public high school By this time 
my dad had gotten [inaudible] No He s going there My dad really 
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thought that it was important that I complete school there We re just 
going to have to give him transportation 

It s funny how jaded kids are because I had just a handful of friends 
We went out car shopping and by this time one of the things I didn t 
tell you when I was scared I mean after working on the ranch there 
were two ways my father and I bonded One was working on the ranch 
and the other is is he was a big racecar fan enthusiast and I became a 
racecar fan enthusiast There was a supermodified NASCAR circuit that 
used to run Friday night m the summertime and a speedway called 
Kearney Bowl in Fresno and then they had a half mile play track in 
Clovis and there was a Portuguese driver who was seven times state 
champion and was very successful and later became friends with my dad 
So going to the races on Friday and Saturday nights during the summer 
and going and having hamburgers and root beers afterwards and going 
back to the ranch and maybe shutting off water or setting up for the next 
day all of that was the multi experience 

So by the time I was fourteen fifteen and my dad was in his 
fifties at this time and going through Little League and all that kind of 
stuff People used to say No one handled Manuel Costa better than Jim 
Costa I mean that whole relationship had become full grown and 
developed So my dad got me a car It had been sitting there at the 
dealership for about a year but new models had come out It was a 1968 
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Chevelle with the 396 three on the floor and a bench seat So I come 
driving that in the first day of classes of junior year in September and the 
eyes look up Of course, there were so many kids that had cars and stuff 
and I had this super sports 396 Chevelle I mean man in a week I had 
friends I never knew I had [Laughter ] 

ETTINGER I can see why that would be a big turning point in high school 
COSTA So I had a guardian angel on this It was a blur and it was a lot of fun the 
last couple of years I managed to avoid getting in serious trouble 

So, I had been in the band the two years before and I continued to be 
in the band I had been in an auto wreck at fifteen with some other kids 
and had severe facial damage and had to have my teeth reconstructed as 
such So that eliminated any sports activities at that time I was active m 
the school newspaper for a bit but mainly the band and then developed 
some close friends who got me into sailing I always wanted to sail and 
my brother m law at the time was into sailing 

People m the valley kind of tend to go to one of two areas either 
you go to the coast to the Pismo area a lot of Portuguese live there or 
they go up to the mountains The mountains were closer and I had friends 
who had a cabin I wanted to learn to ski and I finally did that as a farm 
kid who was learning to ski at seventeen years of age But with having 
transportation my senior year I learned to ski These other friends had 
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been skiing for a long time Their family had been skiing And so I 
caught up quickly 

It ended up I was thinking about going to St Mary s and when I 
first took the SAT test because I had not really gotten focused on my 
GPA until my senior year I was right at the cusp in terms of the cutoff for 
entrance into the state university system I always call it Fresno State but 
at that time I guess there were not quite twenty state colleges in California 
St Mary s had accepted me in part because of the connection with 
Memorial and stuff at Moraga It looked like I was going to go there but 
a brother encouraged me to take the SAT test again Usually people don t 
improve significantly but I took it again and I improved by a hundred 
points I don t know what I was doing the first time I took it 
ETTINGER One of the counselors advised you one of the brothers at the 9 Okay 
COSTA And that pushed me over the level and I got accepted at Fresno State 

I oftentimes wonder how different my life might have been if I had 
gone to St Mary s versus Fresno State I mean I had a wonderful four 
years at Fresno State School by that time was easy for me I could have 
gotten a lot better grades but it was easy I really kind of got into it 
because you could pick your subjects for the most part and your time and 
stuff 


I never went to school five days a week because I wanted to do two 
things One was to work on the ranch to have time to help out there The 
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other was to ski I was sort of a budding ski enthusiast I initially went on 
a Monday Wednesday and Friday schedule and I was able to do that so 
that I could work on Tuesdays and Thursdays on the ranch and weekends 
Initially I was still living at home and since it was about a half an hour 
drive in from the ranch into Fresno State I would rather be there from 
nine in the morning until six or seven with a couple hour breaks as 
opposed to coming in every day And the couple of hour breaks is where I 
did a lot of my studying I d go into the library and get my work done and 
stuff 

That s the schedule people still do today 

Yes And then there was a group of us for three years We were called 
the Tuesday Thursday Ski Bunch and we d buy a season s pass and we d 
head up You know it s an hour and a half from Fresno up to Sierra 
Summit which is where we d sail and we d ski all day long That was 
really great fun And then when I needed to work on the ranch I was 
always the extra person when additional work was necessary 
So if you d gone to St Mary s you might not have been as accomplished 
a skier 

Probably Well I guess I can t say that It was interesting getting back to 
the role that my parents played 

One of the other things that I failed to mention besides their 
charitable contributions in the community they thought it was very 
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important as a citizen that you vote and that you be involved in the local 
political process And I think they thought that was good citizenship and 
they also thought it was practical politics I translated that they learned 
that At that time the sheriff of Fresno County lived in this park that was 
next to us where the prison farm is where M Theo Kearney had started 
this colony And so my parents got to know the sheriff because the 
sheriff was a neighbor literally a neighbor and the county provided him a 
home and he was involved in the school and the community and stuff 
They discovered that it made a difference that if you had someone 
skinning calves or stealing some hay if you knew the sheriff and you 
could pick up the phone and call him you got quicker service 

A local friend of theirs again m the Portuguese community chose 
to run for the county board of supervisors and my dad became his 
campaign treasurer and he was elected and served on the board for twelve 
or sixteen years 

The board of supervisors you say 9 
Of Fresno County My dad was his treasurer 
Who was that 9 

John Ventura Although Johnny was Republican but my parents were 
Democrats But they learned that if you wanted to have a white line 
painted down your county road because we get the bad tulle fog in 
December and January or if you wanted a stop sign at an intersection 
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where maybe there had been a bad accident well if you knew your county 
supervisor there was a lot better chance of getting that white line painted 
down that county road or that stop sign at an intersection that didn t exist 
before So they learned not only as good citizens but also the practical 
nature of how government works and how you get things done 

ETTINGER Did both your father and your mother have that 7 

COSTA Yes and they were both involved in local politics m the sheriffs race and 
the supervisor race And John Ventura this is in the sixties during the 
War on Poverty programs and such and the counties were implementers 
of a lot of these federal programs And so they created a Social Services 
Board in Fresno County in which supervisors made appointments that 
would then examine a number of these programs and make 
recommendations to their supervisor on which of these programs they 
should implement And so Johnny named my mother to the Social 
Services Board My dad was his treasurer of his campaign and my mom 
was on the Social Services Board And then she got to meet people she 
would never have met before from the city you know the people involved 
in poverty programs and other things that were a whole new opening to 
her 

One of the things when you grow up with adults and you have 


siblings like I do I mean Larry Diehl was kind of my sibling and my 
cousin next door she was two years younger than me and she had to play 
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with me whether she wanted to or not We were very close and still are 
But the fact is is that you learn how to deal with adults because I just had 
a lot of interaction with adults from the time I was a young person and a 
teenager I think that also was beneficial for me in terms of my later 
career efforts 

But between my junior and senior year at Fresno State my mother 
had heard about these intern programs that Congress people sponsor and 
she wanted me to encouraged me to participate in it My parents 
knew people that knew the local congressman, and they didn t know him 
real well and we started going to some of the fundraisers and such And 
then through the dairy industry we knew one of the people that had helped 
organize the dairy industry that had worked with our family and his 
nephew happened to work for Congressman [B F Bemie ] Sisk and his 
nephew of course was [Congressman] Tony Coelho And so they call 
Joe Brauco and he says Well 111 put m a good word for you So I got 
letters from local elected officials and other stuff to try and get accepted as 
an intern 

Every congressman had a different way in which how many interns 
they would have and how they would run their program But we did our 
best We thought to work the process In the spring of 73 and late April 
or early May I guess it was I got a letter from Congressman Sisk 
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indicating that I had been accepted as one of his interns for the summer 
program and that was a real exciting thing to get that letter 
ETTINGER That would be for summer of 73 9 

COSTA Yes And the Watergate hearings were just starting And of course I was 
really interested in political science at that time I started focusing in that 
direction It s interesting how things just move in different directions 
In that same letter it included there would be no financial 
remuneration which wasn t really true It was the Rayburn Intern 
Program but because Sisk had a little obscure subcommittee that he 
chaired besides his major committees which was the Subcommittee on 
Parking m the Rayburn Building they gave him an office down in the 
parking garage where he could take a lot of interns So they decided that 
they would accept every intern that could afford to come on their own 
Well that automatically cuts the list down because a lot of kids can t 
afford to travel back 

My parents wanted this to be a great experience and my sister and 
her family at that time had been transferred to New Jersey He was with 
the telephone company So this would be close to my sister and be an 
excuse for my parents to travel back East and such 

And of course this was another good experience I still had my 


Chevelle then and so I was going to drive it back My dad gave me his 
gas credit card and they provided me with money for lodging I had 
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belonged to a fraternity at Fresno State There was a chapter there in D C 
where I could stay at the house there for the ten weeks for a certain fee 
So that worked that out 

I had two of my cousins that decided that they were going to get a 
Eurail pass and go to Europe that summer So the three of us drove 
across the country together and that was a trip that involved a lot of 
stories with six days seven days going there I don t think we need to go 
into those details but it was a lot of fun and we made it to D C You 
know to have my own car and stuff 

Oh I had a great parking spot because I was one of the only interns 
that had a car They had one of their young staff people that set up a 
program for the interns of the ten weeks we were there and since the 
program involved leaving the capital once or twice a week I provided the 
transportation so they gave me a parking pass I was now in tall cotton 
[End Tape 1 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

COSTA Anyway I was twenty one years old and working in the Rayburn 

Building reading the Washington Post in the morning with Bernstein and 
Woodward and going over to Capitol Hill That summer was historical in 
our nation s capital We had [Senator] Sam Irvin [Senator] Howard [H ] 
Baker [Jr ] [Senator] Lowell [P ] Weicker [Jr ] et al holding the Senate 
select hearing on Watergate with me having the opportunity to watch 
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[Attorney General John] Mitchell [H R Bob ] Haldeman [John] 
Ehrlichman and [John] Dean testify live before the committee They had 
a line for the public and then they had a line for staff Of course I was a 
staff person I had a staff card So we would get in the staff line and try to 
get there early and sit up at the back and watch the hearings and 
testimony I mean we had a certain amount of for lack of a better term 
and I probably should clean this up here this crap work You do 
constituent letters but you do filing A gopher worker That s the term I 
wanted to use We were the crew of gophers that worked m Congressman 
Sisk s office Tony Coelho was of course the administrative assistant at 
the time and the heir apparent as he worked his way through the process 
But we had enough free time too It wasn t like they just wanted to 
have us chained to the desk stabling papers And Arch Nahigian who ran 
the program for Tony made it so that we would have staff meetings about 
twice a month and we d get to sit in on them Sometimes they d have a 
part of the staff meeting where we could ask questions So the interns 
were allowed to ask the congressman questions As a part of the larger 
intern program summer intern program because you have Cal Capitol 
and a lot of other interns up there during the summer the Library of 
Congress would feature speakers And so we d always go over and we d 
get to listen to people like Senator Edward [M ] Kennedy or people like 
[Senator] Strom Thurman and all these other folks You know you d get 
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over there quickly and get front row seats and listen to these news makers 
address the interns primarily in this large auditorium m the Library of 
Congress The congressman at the time was in charge of the Agricultural 
Omnibus Act that was going through the Congress in 73 So we got to 
follow him carrying a major piece of legislation through the process 

It was a fascinating experience We got to go to two White House 
receptions They tend to recruit folks from the Hill when a head of state 
visits and so I got to go on you re the backdrop behind the Honor 
Guard on the South Lawn and behind the bands They d pass out the little 
U S flags and then the flag of whatever visiting country it is So they ve 
got about seven hundred nine hundred people m the back there waving 
the flags and some opening comments that the President and the head of 
state make I got to see President [Richard M ] Nixon with the shah of 
Iran and I got to see another White House ceremony with President Nixon 
and Prime Minister [Kakuei] Tanaka of Japan 

Needless to say at the end of ten weeks and I d go up and visit my 
sister on the weekends up in New Jersey and such but I was like the 
proverbial fish I was hooked big time So I came back to finish my last 
year at Fresno State 

My cousins actually were going to stay another month in Europe but 
they knew when I was heading back when my internship ended They 
happened to magically appear at my sister s place when I was getting 
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ready to leave to head back to California And I had some other friends 
that came back some of my skier friends and it ended up five of us We 
went up the East Coast up into Canada and then drove cross country 
again which was another wild trip for ten days It s in the annals of our 
friend stones that we have 

But we got back in time none the worse for wear and I decided I 
really wanted to get more involved in politics and public policy and the 
process I did better in school probably my senior year notwithstanding 
the fact that I got my best schedule ever I had a Tuesday Thursday 
schedule with a Wednesday afternoon class which means my weekend 
started on Thursday night and school didn t start until Tuesday Some 
day I d like to get back to a work schedule that is Tuesday through 
Thursday [Laughter ] 

ETTINGER This is interesting heanng about your expenence with Congressman Sisk 
Let s back in just for a second In high school let s say jumor/semor 
year your mother and father you were going to get a college degree 
That was known Did you have any sense or did they have any strong 
sense about what your what were your aspirations 9 Were there ideas 
you might get a college degree and inherent the ranch take over the 
ranch 9 What were you thinking and what were they thinking 9 
Well I think there were two things We talked about it One was is that 
I d come back and work on the ranch And it was interesting I think it 


COSTA 
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was not a today in retrospect it wasn t logical but it was the way my 
dad thought It was absolutely certain that I was going to get a college 
degree but they really didn t want me to major m ag sciences The notion 
was is that we were doing cutting edge stuff and we were good farmers 
and if I was going to come back and farm then that was fine but I didn t 
need to go to college to learn to farm [Laughter ] 

I think it was a simplified view of the world because farming has 
changed so much both from a standpoint of business as well as from 
technology Although I would say that m most instances from a 
technological standpoint we were a pretty up to date farming operation 
But in terms of business operations and financing I don t know if my dad 
could have competed m the same way that he was able to compete in the 
forties and the fifties and the sixties and into the seventies I want to be 
clear about that I don t think that was correct But that was the deal If I 
was going to go back to the ranch then I really didn t need to major m ag 
sciences And so the sense was is I should look to do something else 
because if I chose not to go back to the farm I d have something else I 
could rely on to look at 

One of my parents best friends was our family attorney for four 
decades Again it s like all the ethnic groups There s a Portuguese 
doctor there s a Portuguese lawyer just like there s an Italian doctor 
there s an Italian lawyer Louie Gomes was the attorney for most of the 
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Portuguese families in the area and he suggested to my parents I think 
about law school and stuff and kind of encouraged me I was kind of 
heading m the direction of going to law school and that s the political 
science major that I ended up getting Social science had been there kind 
of always focusing toward going to law school And I think that s in part 
besides having a well rounded education and besides the experience why 
my mother with my father s blessing urged me to do the internship 
because that was kind of the natural and logical figuring most 
politicians are lawyers anyway and that would help me in terms of trying 
to get into law school So that was all part of how that kind of came 
together 

ETTINGER So you came back your senior year and seemed more focused on your 
political science degree and doing better in it 

COSTA Doing better That was my highest average 3 5 

I decided what I really needed to do was get some campaign 
experience because one thing was clear to me as I was learning about the 
process in Washington that campaigns were a key component of 
becoming successful in politics And my parents had been involved I 
understood the elementary aspects of campaigns because of a local 
supervisor s race and a local sheriffs race but now I really began to 
understand how important it was if you were going to be successful And 
so I thought, well, if I m going to get more involved in this maybe I 
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should go back to work in Washington D C again which is what I 
wanted to do I mean the ratio of single women to single men and the 
whole you know being there Washington s the big apple of politics 
After that internship I decided I wanted to graduate and go back and work 
in Washington 

ETTINGER I lived in D C in my early twenties too so I know 
COSTA Well you understand It s heady stuff 

So I wanted to go back I followed the Watergate hearings all the 
way to the end of 73 and 74 the impeachment That was like a soap 
opera for me reading and staying on top of that I was genuinely hooked 
by this time So my whole goal was to at that point do well and get 
some campaign experience so that I could figure out a way to get a job 
back in Washington again 

There was a supervisor who actually was a rival of our friend Johnny 
Ventura who decided to run for Congress He was a Democrat I had 
interviewed with a college professor who was going to run for the 
Assembly who really never got it and of course wasn t successful He 
talked about maybe yeah you can help me out and so forth but was less 
than enthusiastic My dad s youngest brother who is the only one left on 
the Costa side I m close to all my aunts and uncles but my Uncle Leonel 
Costa had a liquor store in Fresno and across the street was this labor 
union I think it was the pipefitters the steelers pipefitters and other 
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stuff The business agent there used to buy his liquor m my uncle s store 
there and they used to talk politics and talk shop My uncle was very 
proud of me and I used to do a little part time work for him sometimes m 
the liquor store Oh I saw my nephew He s really He s proud that 
I worked for Sisk Of course this guy was a long time supporter of Sisk 
He was a Democrat But he says Yeah he wants to get more involved 

He says Well I m close with John Krebs and Krebs is running for 
Congress He says You know 111 take your nephew He sounds like 
he d be a good worker for Krebs So I went and I had a little interview 
with this union business agent Polyester suits were the norm m those 
days and I had my hair down to my shoulders but I tried to be impressive 
with my coat and tie So he says Well we 11 set up a meeting with 
Krebs So I went over there 

John was kind of a liberal Democrat and we were farm people He 
was really weak in the agricultural area the farm sector and that was 
kind of my strength At that time which was to prove a talent later on m 
my career development what I lacked in technical knowledge or 
experience I made up for in just moxy in being able to approach people 
In the real estate industry people would say it d be a cold call And again 
it was because I d grown up with adults and I always dealt with adults 
and so it was a very easy thing for me to approach people 
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So I said Well I know agriculture Mr Krebs because I spent all 
my life growing up on the farm and I know the challenges that farmers 
face and a lot of my family farms and caters in Tulare County which 
was the district including western Fresno County and I said And the 
Portuguese communities are very active m Kings and Tulare County and 
my parents belong to all these Portuguese organizations So he put me 
on a steering committee and I started being his gopher And then I started 
putting meetings together with farmers and farm groups and other stuff 
and I would do cold calls He was just amazed that I was getting him into 
venues that he had never been before and we developed a relationship 
Because I had a Tuesday Thursday schedule besides when I wasn t skiing 
or working on the ranch I had a lot of flexibility to drive with him all over 
the district And so I kind of became his driver 
ETTINGER Was this geared up for the election in 74 9 Okay So that s spring and 
summer is when you re 

COSTA Right So this would be the election in the fall of 73 

So that coincided so I had a lot of free time and I became his 
driver so to speak and the field coordinator He gave me a title And 
then after six months I worked my way into one of the two full time 
positions in the campaign This other guy ran the headquarters and I did 
the field operation and we each got paid $500 a month and I got an 
allowance for gas 
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We took on at the time a gentleman who was more noted for his 
athletic accomplishments than his efforts in Congress but twice an 
Olympic decathlon champion [Congressman Robert B ] Bob Mathias 
Bob had been m Congress by that time eight years He was the local 
Tulare boy hero on the decathlon m 48 to 52 and was a Stanford football 
star 

I don t know if you know much about [Congressman] John Krebs 
but he and [Congressman] Henry [A ] Waxman were the first two 
members of Jewish background ever elected to the Congress west of the 
Mississippi m 74 Henry was expected to be elected because of his 
district and such John came as a surprise 

John immigrated to this country at seventeen years of age He was 
actually part of not the Stem Gang but I think the Haganah and used to as 
they were trying to run the British out m Palestine because he was 
fortunate enough that his dad was a dentist but they left Berlin in the 
thirties They were one of the lucky ones to get out But he would be a 
spotter for these bandit radio stations that the Jews would set up to voice 
propaganda and to run the British out They would set these up in a hill 
somewhere out in the outskirts of an area that broadcast a little 100 watts 
or whatever One of John s jobs was to spot when the British were 
coming to shut the station down and disband and move 
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But his parents wanted him to get a university education in America 
He went to Berkeley at seventeen and then he got his permanent 
residence And then he was in the Army in the fifties and then he went to 
Hastings or Holt and that s where he got to know the Burtons He 
became part of the CDC and he was far more liberal than the valley area 
although he tried to moderate some But John sounded like I mean he 
had a bit of a speech impediment but sounded like [Secretary of State] 
Henry [A ] Kissinger You talk about incongruent In the valley you re 
running against a twice Olympic decathlon And John was a very straight 
arrow He was kind of anal retentive 

This is how you get to meet people and that s how I ve been so 
fortunate Bob Squire was brought m from the National Committee for an 
Effective Congress to take on the Dirty Dozen and because of Mathias 
votes on the environment he was labeled among the Dirty Dozen So I 
got to Bob Squire was [Senator Hubert H ] Humphrey s guy and they 
put on the first Democratic telethon He wrote the book The Election 
Game and How to Win It I mean I m spending two days with him 
buying Mexican food and drinking beer 

He made a funny comment when we walked in We had a former 
bookstore in downtown Fresno as headquarters and John was one of those 
You know it s interesting, you grow up a country kid but the first 
time I met the Jewish community in Fresno was in the Krebs campaign 
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Is that right 7 

I don t think I d ever met a person of Jewish descent until I was twenty 
one I was a farm person There weren t many Jewish farmers I mean 
there were the Britz s but I didn t get to know them until later They were 
very wealthy and they owned a chemical company and other stuff And 
so it was very interesting to learn the Jewish culture All through this 
campaign that was a real part of my educational experiences 

So John had this old or not old It was really a nice place 
John s one of these meticulous guys I mean Squire used to like to tell the 
story He says First of all I walk into his headquarters and I look 
around and think wow where do they do the work 7 [Laughter ] He 
said I ve never seen this kind of a professional I mean 

everything 
Very neat 7 

Oh very neat And at this time this was before all the machines This is 
where I got my cutting teeth and learned the nuts and bolts of campaigns 
and got to be good at it We were doing a dairy letter that I had urged 
John that we do I had gotten the list from Joe Brauco Tony s uncle of 
all the dairymen in the district We had personalized it and there were 
something like I forget a hundred and forty or fifty dames in the district 
So John s signing this letter a letter that will talk about his position on 
dairy issues I still carry blue felt pens because of this It goes back to the 
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Krebs campaign He goes to sign the first thing and he signs this thing and 
signs all of them all hundred and forty letters It s a form letter but it s 
personalized He says Jeamne you know in his Henry Kissinger 
accent he says Give me another pen This one s up Bob Squire is 
sitting there and he says I figured —and this again in an oral history I 
don t know that I want to include this but he said I figured this guy 
somewhere had his baby shit boxed and on file somewhere [Laughter ] 

But it was a wonderful campaign and John ended up winning fifty 
three fifty four percent of the vote He was one of the Watergate babies 
out of I think seventy eight new Democratic members who had been 
elected to Congress in that whole wave it took in 74 Of course by that 
point I had certainly guaranteed myself a position in John s office in 
Washington upon his election 

There were numerous experiences that benefited me later on because 
that s when I really started to develop my network of relationships of 
people who were in politics in California I tried to be with good people 
who were successful and with their successes I became successful But 
one of those very first relationships that developed John really wanted to 
have somebody who had real savvy experience running his campaign 
because his supervisory committee that had worked for him in the past 
was fine, but it wasn t adequate m terms of the technical expertise 
necessary to run a full fledged congressional campaign in terms of the 
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media in terms of the mail in terms of the strategy that you needed to 
take on an mcumbent congressman who was in this case a local hero Or 
national hero actually He had this picture on the Wheaties box And of 
course the contrast couldn t be more staking from an immigrant from 
Palestine who didn t sound like a farmer 

So Rick Lehman who worked for then [Senator] George [N ] 
Zenovich was one of the top political people in the state John wanted to 
have Rick Lehman working full time and there was a bit of tension I 
don t want to say hostility between Rick s boss George Zenovich who 
was the majority leader and Krebs because Zenovich represented the 
more moderate group wing of the Democratic Party in the valley and 
Krebs was associated more with the liberal wing of the Democratic Party 
which relates to a funny anecdotal story that III tell you m a moment 
But Rick s brother at that time was just finishing up as a page for 
Congressman Sisk and they were very close and Rick and his brother 
both loved politics They had another brother This brother was going to 
run Rick s campaigns and stuff When I came back to finish my last year 
at Fresno State he was working part time Rick s brother was at this 
time Rick was the administrative assistant to George Zenovich for 
Congressman Sisk in his district office He was driving home one day 
and he was involved in an auto accident and killed That kind of 
coincided with it really had a tremendous effect on Rick and a lot of 
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people say that our relationship happened shortly after I never really 
knew Rick s brother but I ended up kind of becoming the substitute and 
had the same excitement and passion in politics as Rick had 

Zenovich was trying to focus on winning the president pro tern s job 
in the Senate and had Rick doing campaigns around the state but he gave 
his blessing but reluctantly Zenovich did for Lehman to help out in the 
Krebs campaign so many hours a week and that s how the relationship 
with I was kind of a go between and a facilitator And Rick and I 

found out we just kind of handled a lot of things all of a sudden Our 

love for politics our love for sports as 49er and Giant fans I mean it all 
came together And I like to cook and party and I became a part of this 
group of network that he had already developed and I became a part of 
that 

We ve always discussed it but from [Assemblymember Jesse] 
Unruh it was Zenovich and from Zenovich it was [Assemblymember 
Richard] Lehman and from Lehman it was Costa and from Costa it was 
Areias And the way that story takes place is the anecdotal story 111 tell 
you I don t know if you want to do it on the way out there 
ETTINGER Let s see if we can just squeeze it m here today 
COSTA In 1961 after [President] John [F ] Kennedy was elected Bert DeLotto 
who was an assemblyman at the time wanted to get a job with the 
Kennedy Administration And Bert was kind of a Don Quixote like 
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figure Instead of getting a good job in Washington he ended up settling 
for some obscure post in the Peace Corps somewhere in Africa or South 
America I forget I think it was Africa In essence never to be heard 
from again He came back but his political career was gone and 
everything Believe me it s not a comment on the Peace Corps because I 
think that s a wonderful experience and people should do it but for a 
person who was in the Legislature trying to work his way up the channel 
would have been to Washington and work your way that way not to go 
out and never to 

Anyway that created a special election in 61 and the libs led by 
Roy Greenaway of which John Krebs was a part Roy Greenaway later 
became the chief of staff to [Senator] Alan Cranston but at the time he 
was from Fresno And at the time Cranston had inheritance tax referees 
which was a very lucrative appointment that [Ken] Cory had and other 
controllers had that they would use to value estates and then they got one 
percent of whatever the estate was that they valued Well Roy 
Greenaway made beaucoup bucks in the sixties when Cranston was the 
controller because he was the only ITR inheritance tax referee between 
Stockton and Bakersfield 
Wow 

But he was a member of the CDC And Russell Leavenworth whose wife 
later became under [Governor Edmund G ] Jerry Brown the on the 
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statewide board of governors for community colleges He was a college 
professor at Fresno State and the libs decided they wanted Russell to run 
for the nomination The moderates led by an attorney Bob Sears and 
other folks in the area wanted to replace Delano with a moderate 
Democrat lawyer by the name of George Zenovich The CDC at the time 
was very active You know what the CDC is 9 

ETTINGER California Democratic Council 

COSTA And it was where the libs [Assemblymember A Philip] Phil Burton and 
all those folks were active in and they decided this was the donut shaped 
district It was the city of Fresno and then the outlying area 
[Assemblymember Charles B ] Gus Gamgus who was later the poet 
laureate after he stepped down from the before he passed away m the 
Legislature had the rural areas Well if you re going to have a 
nominating convention for the CDC you d have it somewhere in Fresno 
Well the libs decided to have it out in Laton which is thirty miles south 
of Fresno figuring that only the libs would I mean Laton s a hamlet 
it s not even a town right on the border of Kings and Tulare County at the 
local Lion s hall I mean this is part of political folklore legend So Roy 
Greenaway s running the nominating meeting and Zenovich takes his 
people This is long before Rick and I were ever players but this is how 


the anecdotal story is put together 
How far are we from your car 9 
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[End Tape 2 


Two minutes 

III try to be quick about it 

There s some filibustering going on and they ve got someone wired 
to nail Zenovich with what they thought the threshold questions were and 
they got this obscure college student who later made a name for himself in 
an interesting way by the name of George Balhs In those days in the 
fifties George would have been considered kind of a beatnik This was 
before hippies m the mid sixties He was kind of a perennial college 
student And he says Hey George Say you get elected and you re up 
there and you ve got to vote on a tough issue and Big Daddy Unruh gets 
you in one of those smoke filled rooms in the Senator Hotel the night 
before And he says In your conscience you know you should vote one 
way because it s the right way to vote but Big Daddy says I need you on 
this one Georgie How would you respond 7 

And Zenovich who was part of that generation from the fifties he 
was a jazz musician He used to play bass when he was going to law 
school down in L A at Southwestern Law School and George used to use 
terminology from the 50 s Hey baby Hey daddy He was pretty cool 
himself Knowing there was no satisfactory response he could give to this 
crowd or to the student who had asked the question he says Well 
Side A] 


[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 
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COSTA Zenovich responded by saying and looking around the room knowing he 
didn t have a vote hardly m the room he says Well I d say hey baby 
anybody got a drink 9 [Laughter ] Which obviously didn t please George 
Ballis 

George Ballis later on in the sixties when they had the water 
reclamation efforts headed up the Land for People effort to change the 
whole hundred and sixty acre law limitation that Miller and those guys got 
involved m and that s where George Ballis later made his name 
So the long and the short of it was is that Zenovich s troops 
valiantly tried to filibuster but Roy Greenaway finally told him Lookit 
Sears and other guys You don t got the votes And so they endorsed 
Russell Leavenworth 

So a month later the county central committee that was headed up 
by the moderates with Bob Sears and some of these other guys decided to 
nominate Zenovich and Roy Greenaway tried to filibuster and he says 
You can t do this This isn t by the bylaws and stuff and Sears says 
Hey Roy you am t got the votes [Laughter ] 

Well the long and the short of it is is that Zenovich got elected and 
the Rumford Fair Housing Act was up in one of his first tough votes in 
62/ 63 Without being lobbied a lot according to Zenovich he decided 
to vote for the Rumford Fair Housing Act at which point Phil Burton 
came up and slapped him on the back and said Hey Zeno He says 
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You re not nearly the asshole that Greenaway told me when you came 
here [Laughter ] Which of course endeared George to all these people 
And so that s how you get from Unruh you got Zenovich from 
Zenovich you got Lehman and from Lehman you got Costa and from 
Costa you got Areias because I got Areias elected in 82 
ETTINGER That s a great story 

All right Well let s end for the day 
[End Tape 2 Side B] 
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[Session 2 July 28 2003] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

ETTINGER Today is Monday July 28 2003 My name is Patrick Ettinger and I m 
sitting in the Fresno office of former state senator Jim Costa to continue 
our set of oral history interviews 

Last time Senator we covered in good detail I think your 
background your family background your early education and a variety 
of things including your work as a legislative aide in D C and I wanted 
to ask a few more questions about that era before we launch into your 
career in the Assembly today 

One thing that occurred to me last time is that when you came of 
age let s say in the late 1960s and when you went to college in the early 
1970s it was a rather tumultuous time in the culture at large and certainly 
on college campuses and I just wanted to hear you reflect on what the 
campus climate was like in Fresno State why you were there or how you 
might have been influenced by it one way or the other or what you recall 
about that issue 

COSTA Well those were difficult times m our nation s history The Vietnam War 
had become an unpopular war The Tet Offensive was in 1968 I entered 
Fresno State in 1970 and it would still be another five years before we left 
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Southeast Asia The anti draft movement was m full force I remember 
having concerns about the way the war was going and the information that 
was being reported on the news and whether or not Americans were really 
getting an accurate description of what was taking place I had friends that 
were strongly a part of the anti war movement I had friends that were 
strongly supportive of President Nixon s efforts We had a bombing of a 
computer center at Fresno State I had a relative of mine who initially 
went into the military and then applied once he was in for conscientious 
objector status 

I remember in 71 it might have been 73 don t hold me on the 
dates when the volunteer draft came up Up until that time I had a 
student deferment My feeling was if it ever came close to doing that I 
had an interest in wanting to learn to fly and I ve always been an aviation 
buff I thought well it looks like it s going to happen and 111 probably 
enter the Air Force to see if I can learn to fly out of this deal 
Make it a virtue of necessity 7 

But I drew a very high number on the all volunteer army My number if I 
remember correctly was something like 284 out of 365 It was estimated 
that they wouldn t get much past 120 I think they got up to 130 or 
something I dropped my student deferment of course at that point It 


was not an issue 
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I mean the whole turbulent times of the riots from the civil rights 
movement in the sixties to the tumultuous times of the 68 Democratic 
Convention which I vividly remember watching on television that 
followed [Senator] Robert [F ] Kennedy s assassination that followed 
[Dr ] Martin Luther King s assassination 

As I said going to Washington between my junior and senior year at 
Fresno State at which the war was still front and center at the attention of 
everyone and what the resolution might be I mean in an interesting sort 
of way it all further compelled my desire to get involved in public service 
based upon as I told you my family s background and the internship I 
had So I guess I really felt that having friends who took different 
positions both as opponents and as advocates of our involvement that I 
felt for me the best way to be active and a participant was to really get 
involved in the political process I really believed that that s how you 
could have an impact and make things happen And so while I was not 
involved at the time in student body politics I always thought a lot of that 
was kind of not focused in the area that I wanted to be focused m 
Although there is value in being involved in student body politics 

I have a lot of memories from that time That was also the time of 
the whole peace movement That was the term that was used You know 
sex drugs and rock and roll I mean those were the late sixties and the 
seventies I don t think anyone in my generation that grew up during 
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those times that went to college what they weren t impacted and honed m 
different ways by the experience both positively and negatively You 
know I think for me it was a growing experience For some of my friends 
they couldn t say the same It really set them back in a number of ways 
But for me it was a growing experience 

I go a lot on campuses because as you know almost half the state s 
budget goes to public education and the breakdown between primary and 
secondary education and higher education is an important part of the 
state s budget in how we try to improve public education in California 
So I ve always had a keen interest m terms of what s going on m our 
schools and to what level 

I don t know it s not a scientific observation in terms of any means 
testing or sampling of polling between members but my observation is in 
the decade of the nineties into the twenty first century there seems to and 
I say this unfortunately be less interest in public service and 
understanding how our government operates and how to participate at 
whatever level than there used to be m the sixties and seventies For me 
that s a sad commentary It s a sad reflection because representative 
democracy doesn t work unless you have an informed public that 
participates and knows what s going on 
ETTINGER I know what you re speaking of I think with that 
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Another thing I wanted to pick up on from last time and I think we 
talked about it actually after the tape was off last time was after you 
worked on the campaign for John Krebs you went back and you were 
legislative aide for him in D C but in a way you said it was a little bit 
less profitable at that point of an internship maybe than what you really 
wanted to get involved with So you came back and worked for Richard 
Lehman on his campaign Is that right 9 
Yes 

Tell me a little bit about the Lehman campaign or not about the campaign 
so much but your experience coming back now to California As you said 
you really had the bug at this point and you understood that you wanted a 
career m politics Is that true 9 

Yes I had the bug Rick and I had a relationship that had developed over 
the last two years plus two and a half years going back to the beginning 
of the Krebs campaign He said Do you want to run my campaign 9 and 
that sounded like a real adventure a political adventure so we went to 
work at it I officially ran my first campaign In the previous efforts I had 
been anywhere from a gopher to an assistant at various stages but was 
clearly running the campaign After thirteen months we got lucky both 
times we won the primary and we won the general and Rick was elected 
I became his administrative assistant working primarily out of the district 
office m a job that I held for about eighteen months until [then 
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Assemblymember Kenneth L ] Ken Maddy decided to run for governor 
That vacated that Assembly seat that my family s farm had been in since 
1942 when we moved to Fresno and I was real familiar with the territory 
After attempting to determine if I could put the proper campaign 
together in terms of who would run it and how we would make it happen 
because I knew what a campaign would cost or I had a pretty good idea 
anyway to be successful and I knew what I would demand of not only my 
friends but my family I wanted to make sure that I mean I always 
think in campaigns you have two kinds of a set of circumstances You 
have what I refer to as controllable factors and you have uncontrollable 
factors and the measure in any campaign is to try to evaluate your chances 
of success or try to pursue the factors that you have control of or mostly 
control of that you could make happen and that the circumstances that 
you have no control over that most of them will work against you or at 
best you may split the difference And my philosophy or theory has 
always been is that if you can overcome the uncontrollable factors in 
which at least in half the cases will work against you with those elements 
that you can control then you have the ingredients of a successful 
campaign I m always very pragmatic about everything I ve ever done 
and that s my attitude toward political campaigns And so I didn t want 
to ask so much effort from so many people if I didn t think I had a 
reasonably decent chance of making it successful 
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Who encouraged you 7 Did anybody encourage you 7 Did it take any 
encouragement 7 

Rick had encouraged me I don t want to refer to it as a political machine 
because we never really referred to it that way But there was a group of 
folks here with Lehman and myself and Coelho and others and we were 
all young involved in interested politicals who all had a penchant to want 
to serve and be elected and we had a collection of folks that had an 
interest and they ranged from younger people again remember mthe 
climate of the Vietnam era there was a lot more interest in public 
participation So a lot of the people we went to college with had a shared 
interest and even though some of them might not be directly involved in 
politics for their livelihood I mean there were lawyers doctors business 
people but they had an interest and we had an association So those 
people encouraged me that I had been working with 

In some ways and I m speaking in generalities but the Krebs 
campaign here locally ended up kind of parts of it became an 
extension of the Lehman campaign in 76 and the Costa campaign in 78 
became kind of an extension of the Lehman campaign So you probably 
had at least fifty percent of the people that were involved in all three 
campaigns 


ETTINGER Rolled over into the next one That makes sense 
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Yes It was exponentially We had a core nucleus of folks and then 
beyond that 

In the primary for that election in which you faced [Assemblymember] 
Bruce Bronzan was also if I m not mistaken the Prop 13 election 
Yes 

Do you even recall that being an issue that as a candidate you any 
other folks were taking positions on? I mean here s a proposition that 
was polling pretty 

Well Bronzan and I both opposed it As a matter of fact all the 
Democratic members in the Democratic primary opposed it so there 
wasn t really an advantage to it What became more of a decisive issue in 
the primary campaign was Prop 14 and that was the farmworker initiative 
that provided unlimited access onto the farms I may have the 
chronological order no no it was right 
No Prop 14 was 1976 
Right And Bronzan supported it 
He had supported it that s right 

on the board of supervisors There was a resolution before it that went 
down but Bruce was one of the one or two votes that voted for it which 
we used effectively in the campaign because it went down in defeat by a 
large margin and in the valley it went down overwhelmingly In the last 
month of the campaign in the primary we made sure that every rural 
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Democratic household knew of Bruce s position on it We lost by less 
than if I remember correctly these numbers are vague His supervisory 
district I think accounted for like thirty four percent of the Assembly 
district We lost in the supervisory district but we I think stayed within 
about ten percent in the supervisory district In the rest of the urban areas 
we ran neck and neck and in the rural areas which probably accounted 
for it depends if you count the little towns or not less than thirty percent 
of the entirety of the district or forty percent we beat them at least two to 
one m those areas I think our margin of victory was just a little under 
fourteen hundred votes in the primary that night 

ETTINGER And then you geared up for the November election against the 
Republican 

COSTA Let me tell you a little bit about Bronzan I mean I ve always been very 
fond of Bruce Bronzan I thought he was a good legislator as well as a 
supervisor but he and his family had been long time contributors to this 
valley Election night when it became clear that we had won the primary 
Bruce came over with his father We had a very boisterous fun crowd 
there of about two hundred plus people and it was growing and when 
Bruce walked in he came up and I shook his hand His father and my 
father was there I thanked him and asked if he wanted to say a few 
words He said not really but he would [laughter] if I wanted him 
to So I asked him to say a few words and he was very appropriate and 
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polite as you would expect him to be A classy guy and his father was 
there 

To follow up somehow a few days after the election my father and I 
had a conversation and as I indicated to my father they were more than 
father and son they were best friends and it really had an impact on my 
dad He says That was really somethmg I know how my dad thought 
because he was wondering if the roles had been reversed could he have 
come over with me as I offered my congratulations to my opponent m the 
case where we might have lost the election 

I remember telling that to Bruce a number of years later with his 
father there and stuff and he says You know I d like to take total credit 
for it he says but after we said thank you to all of our volunteers and 
hard workers a good fight but we came m short and we 11 have time m the 
future but we should support Jim when I finished my father came up to 
me and said Bruce don t you think we ought to go over to Jim s office 
and offer congratulations 9 Bruce had and still has a very close 
relationship with his father He says That s probably a good idea Dad 
III go with you Which said somethmg about two sons and two fathers 

Two years later when reapportionment created a new seat four 
years later actually in 82 Rick and I and everyone well actually it 
was Lehman s old seat but Rick ran for Congress and we all supported 
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Bruce for the Assembly and he was elected and did a great job the twelve 
years he was in the Assembly 

I know it s been a while but by 78 the general campaign this is the first 
campaign of your own although you ve worked on several already After 
your victory in the 78 campaign Californians are a little credited you 
know your success to be an excellent campaigner I wanted to know what 
you recall about that contest with 
Octavia Diener 9 

Yes What do you remember stressing 9 Was it your background or 
particular issues 9 

Well this sounds brash I know especially in retrospect and given today s 
role to term limits but I really thought that I had a couple of qualities or 
characteristics that gave me an advantage in running m that fall election 
One my family had been living m this valley since the turn of the century 
and had been involved in agriculture during that entire time and that is the 
economic backbone of this valley It was then and is now I was very 
much involved in our family s farming opportunity for the first seventeen 
years of well twenty two years of my life I mean up until I was 
twenty five I worked on the ranch Well up until I was twenty three 
when I went back to Washington with Krebs And I started working on 
the ranch when I was seven I was just very interested in what the 
agricultural industry was doing and the economy not just from the 
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standpoint of working out there but understanding the changes that were 
going on and how different it was for my father than it had been for his 
father and how different it was going to be for me if I ended up staying on 
the farm as I had contemplated doing as I think I had told you and as 
many of my friends were doing So this wasn t some esoteric 
conversation about I like farmers or I met a farmer one time or I have 
an uncle who used to live on a farm I mean all of my family were 
farmers All my aunts and uncles are and we were 

ETTINGER And her background was what 9 

COSTA Well she married a farm family actually a very successful farm family 
the Diener family and so in that sense she was engaged "but at a different 
level And it was unfortunate for Octavia because she s a very quality 
person and has contributed through her own challenges a great deal to the 
people and the valley in this area m both serving on boards and 
commissions as well as taking an active role in transportation issues and 
was appointed by Governor [Pete] Wilson to serve on the California 
Transportation Commission So she s had a long history of getting 
involved and active post the election My background was far more hands 
on and far more direct and involved than hers had been in agriculture 
And then the other thing that gave me a real advantage I think is 
that I mean obviously I was still young or quite young some might 
argue but I had had four years of working in campaigns up and down the 
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state So while this was my first election I had dealt with numerous 
candidates before I had done numerous fundraising budgets I knew how 
to break down and put together a campaign budget where to focus your 
monies on voter message how to minimize overhead I mean the nuts 
and bolts of running the campaign That s all I had been doing pretty 
much for four years 

So she was a political novice in that sense and by that time I 
mean my speaking skills as some of my friends will tell you needed a lot 
of work but I continued to work on them and hone them But in terms of 
the actual you know getting the right people to do the right things on the 
campaign and to run it and to come up with enough money to raise in that 
first campaign I think we spent about two hundred and twenty some 
thousand dollars between the primary and the general Octavia spent over 
two hundred and seventy five thousand We might have spent two 
hundred and forty five thousand and she spent about two hundred and 
seventy some thousand It was over a half a million dollars between the 
two campaigns which m 1978 broke all campaign records although two 
years later those records were broken as they tend to be in California But 
it was the most expensive campaign in the state m 1978 

But one of the reasons that we felt and again it s one of the reasons 
that it took me about four months to finally decide to run and trying to 
make sure I lined everything up possible but one of the things that we 
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counted on is that we would raise at least twice as much money as Bruce 
did in the primary and we ended up spending about $67 000 in the 
primary and Bruce ended up spending about 
[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

ETTINGER Real quickly can you say something about the Assembly districts at the 
time you were elected the first time in 78 about the political climate 7 
Its registration was solidly Democratic but was it in 78 already voting 
Republican for state officeholders 7 

COSTA Well this valley has had a tradition of ticket splitting and that s not new 
Even though the district was a sixty eight percent Democratic district 
when I first ran I think the number s probably slipped or below sixty six 
percent which in most cases is a slam dunk district as I tried to educate 
the folks up in Sacramento and they knew because some of them had their 
own painful experiences Maddy had earned that district for eight years 
Of course Ken Maddy was an exceptional guy but to have thirty two 
percent or thirty three percent of the registered vote and they made three 
significant efforts against Ken while he was serving in the Assembly and 
to no avail 

I mean, valley voters and what has worked for them in the past 
unfortunately it s a different world today but we tended to elect and 
most of the seats were far more competitive than they are today but once 
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they got a good Democrat or good Republican m them that focused on the 
valley and the issues of the valley and had a good constituent operation m 
terms of serving the communities and the various constituent groups then 
most of us had little or nominal opposition after our first elections and 
that was the case for myself That was the case for [Assemblymember] 
Gordon [W ] Duffy That was the case for Rick Lehman That was the 
case for Tony Coelho [Senator] Howard Way You know you take care 
of business People in the valley actually liked to see their local legislators 
stay in office and build seniority and move up in key committees and get 
chairmanships so that we could make up for what we didn t have in actual 
voting numbers that Southern California had m terms of seniority and 
positioning 

ETTINGER To be effective 

COSTA To be effective and to work together as a group 

I remember telling [Assemblymember] Trice Harvey when he first 
got elected we were in the well of the Assembly Floor Actually let me 
take that back It wasn t after he was first elected This was when I had 
been reapportioned into Kern County and so now we were sharing a 
portion of the county together which we had not done before And I knew 
Trice Trice is a pretty humorous guy and a kind of down home guy I 
said Well now that we re going to be sharing Kern County Trice I 
said I don t know how you guys do it down here but in the parts of the 
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valley that I ve represented m Kings Tulare Fresno Madera Merced 
up north we ve always had a tradition of working together m a bipartisan 
fashion I said Probably sixty percent or more of the issues or maybe 
seventy percent of the key issues for the valley we 11 be voting alike 
because we re voting for the valley We re not voting Republican] or 
D[emocratic] And I said It makes a whole lot more sense as we ve 
tried to do m the past in working together on these issues and working 
together in the [California State Legislative] Rural Caucus and so forth 
than being at odds with one another And I said Whenever I m at a 
forum in Kern County and you re there I will make a point of 
appropriately acknowledging you and your efforts and I would hope you 
would do the same And I will never do anything to purposefully put you 
in an embarrassing position while we re in those things And when we re 
doing resolutions honoring someone unless it s for a member of the 
Republican Central Committee or the Democratic Central Committee I 
would hope you would consider asking if I d want to have my name on the 
resolution and I will always do the same for you 

He looked at me and goes Wow> He says That sure sounds 
good to me He says In Kern County there s been nothin but us 
Republicans and we spend full time fightin with one another 
[laughter] to paraphrase Trice 
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So that was something that we always focused on and I think it has 
served us well Today with term limits people are constantly looking over 
one another s shoulder to see who s going to run against one another or 
run for the next seat I mean there s a number of things that suffer as a 
result of term limits in my view One is the fact that you don t have that 
kind of close working relationship because that person may be your next 
opponent And two you don t have any attention to detail in terms of 
spending the time and rolling up your shirtsleeves as I have been known 
to do to spend however much time it takes to accomplish the goal 
whether it s improving inter city rail or building the stepping stones to 
hopefully moving toward high speed rail or focusing on creating the San 
Joaquin River Parkway or whether it s attempting to try to move the 
presidential primary or trying to put limits on radical forms of rent control 
laws or focusing on trying to assist local governments after the passage of 
Prop 13 and trying to make sure that poor counties like the valley counties 
that have double digit unemployment rates were focused on But no one s 
too interested in spending that kind of time It s legislation by press 
release that tends to be kind of hit and run I think I told you my definition 
of legislation by press release 9 
No 


COSTA 


Well it goes something like this You introduce the bill and whether it 
has much to do with what you re really trying to accomplish it matters 
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less as long as you can get the press release out that you re attempting to 
do something about the problem and then whether or not the bill 
ultimately is successful and whether it ultimately does what it was 
intended to do becomes less important than trying to stake some credit or 
claim for doing something about the problem Therefore you get a lot of 
bills for lack of a better term m my view m search of an idea Of course 
there s hardly no effort these days and it s always been an Achilles 
tendon of the legislative process not only m California but legislative 
oversight is no longer an area that most legislators want to spend their 
time or effort in because it s hard work It takes time There s no instant 
rewards for it 

ETTINGER Yes that s one of the unintended consequences of term limits I guess 
When you went up to Sacramento as a freshman assemblyman in 
79 

COSTA Let me just close by saying that in that campaign I had those two 

advantages going for me One I think I was a lot closer connected to the 
people in the district on a broader cross section than my opponent was in 
the general election and that s not to say that their family wasn t involved 
because they were I think in those days it was more difficult to be a 
woman candidate than it is today and certainly she had that going against 
her And then just the sheer amount of even though I was seen as a 
young fresh face most of the people outside of the insiders didn t 
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understand that I d been doing this for four and a half years and that I was 
pretty savvy even though my speaking skills still needed improvement 
But I was working on that and I was just a tireless campaigner 

We had about oh I m guesstimating two hundred and ten precincts 
in the district I think that s a close number Don t hold me to it But a 
hundred and forty two of them were walkable and the rest were rural 
precincts where they were not walkable precincts In the primary election 
we walked every precinct once out of the hundred and forty two and 
some of them we walked twice our targeted precincts to get out the vote 
effort We had a color coding system on each precmct and every precinct 
I walked we would mark it green because green and blue were my colors 
Every member of my family that walked a precmct we d mark it blue and 
precincts walked by volunteers we d color yellow 

At the end of the race the twelve month two week race I mean 
again it got back to you know in those days you had three networks 
You had a fledging Spanish station and an independent and you could still 
buy saturation television m the valley for a nickel and a dime I forget 
what we paid but we bought saturation television for the last ten weeks of 
the primary election I had been walking since February My schedule 
was in the morning we d do breakfasts with VIP types I d come into the 
office at nine thirty and make phone calls and go over details of the 
campaign At noon I d either try to have some sort of speaking 
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engagement like breakfast or I d meet with some other kind of VIP type 
people I d get back to the office around one thirty and tend to any details 
follow up phone calls anything that needed to be done and then at three 
thirty I d be out in the precinct and I d walk until seven o clock And as 
the days got longer I d walk until eight I didn t care if there was a 
candidate s night or whatever I d show up at candidate s night late at 
seven thirty eight o clock and I did that for seven days a week for four 
months and then basically repeated the same routine in the general 
election where I literally took no days off 

You know growing up in the valley it gets back to what I told you 
about earlier in terms of the values my parents instilled in me there was 
no substitute for hard work And I was going to make dam sure that no 
one outworked me 

So when it was all said and done in the general election besides 
what I thought was a fairly well run campaign we walked every precinct 
of the hundred and forty two twice Some got walked three times and 
some got walked four times So those were the advantages that I had in 
the campaign and we ended up winning by a large margin with over sixty 
percent even though it was a heavily fought contested race and my 
opponent didn t lack for certainly any friends 
ETTINGER Yes They weren t looking forward to losing Maddy s seat 
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COSTA 


When you came up to Sacramento then as a freshman assemblyman 
you fared pretty well in your first committee assignments, I noticed 
Among other things you were appointed as vice chair of the Agriculture 
Committee Is that right 9 
Right 

That seemed a little unusual Do you credit your connections with 
Lehman and just your experience for that 9 How did it come about 9 
Part of successful politics is an insider s game and because of my 
working with Rick I had an inside track I knew the chairman of the 
Assembly Ag Committee [Assemblymember] John [E ] Thurman [Jr ] I 
knew a number of the other members I knew the speaker and his staff I 
had solicited that support during the campaign actually and while there 
was no firm commitments made there was an indication that they d try to 
do everything possible to make that happen and I d get assignments that I 
thought relected the needs of the valley And so I was very fortunate that 
that happened 

Now you had less of a learning curve than other people coming new to 
especially the Assembly Did you have 

[Interruption] 

I was asking about your first session m the Legislature 
I think for the most part and you hear that from many candidates running 
for public office about hitting the ground running but I certainly think 
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m my case that I was able to be effective as soon as I got there taking 
advantage of the two years I had worked as Richard Lehman s 
administrative assistant and the year and a half plus that I had worked on 
the Hill coupled with the fact that I continued to live right here in the 
district Some people I think make a mistake although it s difficult on 
families that s for sure although I didn t have that issue but when they 
get elected they move up to the capital and that makes it hard for them to 
be in constant contact with their constituents People over the years have 
always asked me How do you like living m Sacramento? and my usual 
refrain would be Well I really don t live m Sacramento I work there I 
live in my district I live in Fresno I lived in Hanford for a time penod 
when the district had been reapportioned But Thursday afternoon I d be 
heading home You know I was here in the district from Thursday night 
until Monday morning Over the twenty four years I served in the 
Legislature I never spent more than three or four weekends out of an 
entire year m Sacramento I d usually stay one weekend for the State 
Democratic Party Convention That was usually held in Sacramento And 
as a result of some hearings or some other stuff I might spend another 
weekend And then maybe if I was doing a ski weekend up in the Tahoe 
area I might spend another weekend but I really wasn t spending it m 
Sacramento Even though I had a residence there because after about four 
years it looked like I was going to be there for a while so it made smart to 
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invest in a house Not that I bought by myself but with my administrative 
assistant he and I went in together on a home 

I think when you come home every weekend and you go to I 
mean my being a single bachelor I obviously still tried to date when I 
could and I think the women who would go out with me always 
expressed I think a level of frustration especially in the first ten twelve 
years There was usually something scheduled on Thursday night and 
there was a full day on Friday and there was at least one or two events on 
a Friday night and it wasn t unusual to have a Saturday morning meeting 
or a noon thing and then a Saturday night thing It wasn t in those first ten 
years unusual for me to I mean I wanted people to say you know 
reflecting Costa s everywhere Anytime there s like ten or more people 
gathered Costa seems to show up I really worked hard on developing 
that reputation so it wouldn t be unusual to be at a reception at one event 
and to be at a dinner at the next event presenting a resolution or making 
some comments and then to end up at a wedding party of some 
contributor at the end of the evening So professionally I thrived but my 
personal relationships at some point began to suffer I think that some of 
the women would say I mean first it s a novelty to be out there You 
know there s kind of the celebrity status and all of that kind of stuff but 
after a while when they kind of got used to the routine and I explained to 
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them about what time the official part of the evening would end they d 
say Well why don t you come over then [Laughter ] 

ETTINGER That s kind of old fashioned politics isn t it? 

COSTA We II watch Saturday Night Live together 

ETTINGER Well that was one of the things in reading the California Journal and 
others did pick up that you were very present m your district and not 
likely to send a representative for events but show up yourself So that 
kind of answers what was going to be the next question about how you 
dealt with constituent relations and I think that says a lot about that 
COSTA Well I learned my constituent relations in my first experience in 1973 as 
an intern for Congressman Sisk Congressman Sisk had a reputation in 
this valley besides being an effective member of Congress as having one 
of the best district office operations in providing constituent services And 
while I had heard about that because it was just anecdotal I mean among 
farmers or people m the community You want to get something done 
call Bernie but then when I went there that summer of 73 I really 
learned how that was the mantra that had I think been earlier enforced by 
obviously Congressman Sisk but then had been raised to a new level by 
his then administrative assistant Tony Coelho 


Tony is not only a consummate politician and I mean that in a most 
positive way but he grew up with the same Portuguese work ethic that I 
grew up with and that is that you re always trying to raise the bar So he 
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took this reputation that the congressman had and his office had of 
providing very good constituent services work And I know during the 
tenure that Tony served as his chief of staff he worked very hard to raise 
it even to a higher level That was one of the things We were kind of 
gophers but we were given some casework 

That was my first course in 1A in constituent services and learning 
what to do and what not to do and how you had to take it to a higher level 
and that you just didn t talk to some agency whether it was Health and 
Human Services or the Department of Defense and talk to the first 
bureaucrat that you got on the phone and say I m calling from 
Congressman Sisk s office and they say Well that s fine but we really 
can t help you That it was your job always to take it to the highest level 
you possibly could if the case was meritorious If you still didn t get 
satisfactory response from Tony then he would tell you how to take it to a 
higher level Or if it was something that was very important he would 
have the congressman take it up with the secretary of Defense or with the 
secretary of Health and Human Services 

So when I became Richard Lehman s administrative assistant I 
tried to emulate what I had learned in Congressman Sisk s office And to 
Congressman Krebs credit he too tried to I mean Sisk and Coelho 
really kind of set the standard and then especially every Democratic 
legislator that was elected and Congressman Krebs worked very hard I 
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mean the standard was to do what Sisk did and to exceed it That was like 
an msurance policy I mean not only was it a part of your job and what 
you were supposed to do but what people m this valley had grown 
accustomed to and would expect and frankly it s what they deserved 

My buddy Willie Brown one time told me and I think it s as true 
today as it was then but good public policy is usually very good politics 
It s not one or the other In this case the good public policy was doing a 
good job and providing constituent services And it was one of the jobs 
that people had elected you to do That is another factor I think that gets 
lost today again because you have young staff and they get enamored 
with the glamour of the Capitol and they think that s where all the action 
is 

One of the things that I always tried to focus on there s always kind 
of a schism historically between district office operations and Capitol 
offices and I worked hard to eliminate that when I was working for 
Assemblyman Lehman And then when I was elected I tried to make 
sure that my two offices talked to each other and that there were relations 
I would bring district staff people up to the Capitol to meet the Capitol 
people and spend a day or two with me and to get around so that there was 
constant communication and relationship and not kind of a haughty 
attitude Well you know they re in the district office which oftentimes 
happens 
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COSTA 


Easy to see how that could develop 

Sure But I wouldn t tolerate that The district operation as I used to tell 

my staff in the Capitol were the bread and butter of why they had jobs in 

the Capitol [laughter] and that our first responsibility was to take care of 

our constituents and then if we did that then most everything else would 

kind of fall in place That was our policy and I think then and just as 

today it was a good public policy and good public policy always 

translates almost always translates into good politics 

Since you know I m going to start talking now about some of the bills 

that you important bills that you were involved with 

Before we get into that 

Yes 

and this is how we transition As you noticed on the book that I ve 
been hoping someday to complete but this will hopefully kind of be a part 
of that the way I began doing that one in the 1993 campaign for the 
special election of the Senate and I wanted to really kind of fit together a 
chronological order of all the legislation that I d introduced but more 
importantly those that were successful and so as you noticed in the book 
I originally broke it down alphabetically from agriculture at the beginning 
to water at the end and everything in between and then that kind of gave 
a broad brush stroke of the different areas I focused on And then I tried 


to break it down specifically as to my district from the counties I 
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represented to the cities I represented especially a lot of the budget items 
that we were able to augment and to therefore assist those counties and 
those cities 

As we get into the legislation here and you want to segue into it how 
do you want to do that so that it s complete here 9 I mean you ve got that 
as a reference We re obviously not going to talk about all the legislation 
ETTINGER No Let s take a break for a second 

[Break] 

When you arrived at the first session here did you arrive with 
legislative proposals in your mind or at hand things that constituents 
handed to you in that very first session 9 

COSTA There were a couple pieces of legislation that I had worked on before with 
Assemblyman Lehman the continued effort that we worked on together 
on the old administration building trying to figure out a way on how we 
could assist poor rural counties after the passage of Proposition 13 and let 
the state take into account that these counties were in a deficit trying to 
figure out where I could be helpful m the water equation realizing that it 
had already been a 
[End Tape 3 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 


COSTA 


where you had the likes of [Assemblymember Lawrence] Larry 
Kapiloff and [Senator] Ruben [S ] Ayala that had been the respective 
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chairpersons of the two water policy committees in the Senate and the 
Assembly I certainly wasn t going to in my first term in office move 
those folks over 

Let me make a couple of points and again it deals with term limits 
Because there were none term limits it was expected that you d get in 
there and you d have to pay your dues and spend your time and focus m 
on areas where maybe you had some previous expertise in or interest or it 
was important to your district and you would take a committee or two that 
would focus on your areas of interest or expertise or those that were 
critical to your valley I mean to your district So it was always 
expected and you would get a lot of advice and counsel from the 
leadership not just the speaker and the majority leader and the caucus 
chair but also your neighboring legislators In this case I had been the 
chief of staff of my neighboring legislator Actually my first six months I 
got to serve with Senator Zenovich who had been a very effective senator 
from the valley So it was nice to get a chance to serve with him for six 
months 

The other thing that was expected for a new member was that you 
took care of your district I mean you weren t expected in your first term 
to carry the big major pieces of legislation although that doesn t mean 
that some members haven t attempted to in their first year make an effort 
or attempt but usually if they were important pieces of legislation the 
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ground had already been covered by someone else And to the degree that 
you had relationships and you could work with some people and that they 
would give you a piece of the policy issue to deal with and you could learn 
with them and become a partner in their effort that was all to the good 
I mean you were really expected to work hard pay your dues 
develop your credibility as a hard working thoughtful legislator that did 
their homework and didn t just shoot from the hip You proved that by 
how you conducted yourself in committee and what kind of pieces of 
legislation you did attempt to carry and how hard you tried to work with 
them on issues that were important to the chairperson of the committee or 
the key members in the leadership or in your area And you were 
expected if you were a legislator worth their salt that at the same time 
you d be taking care of your district at home so that you wouldn t be a 
burden on the caucus in the next go around As a matter of fact those that 
were attempting to move up the ladder the good members were expected 
to do such an effective job in their own district that they not only would 
have a slam dunk reelection effort but they d be able to bring some 
resources to help other targeted members or focus on some open seats 
I mean I knew what the drill was I had been working up there as a 
staff person for over three years So that s what I focused on was my 
district operation I wanted to make sure that I had little or no opposition 
and that I proved myself as a serious legislator I think if that s the criteria 
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you were measured by I think that we were fairly successful in both of 
those goals 

In terms of thinking about your career m the Assembly I think it might be 
easiest to divide up some of the issues we previewed that we might want 
to talk about agriculture water separately housing Why don t we start 
and talk about the issue of water in the context of the early 1980s and mid 
1980s before jumping ahead to your career in the Senate and beyond 
Water issues were a great interest to this constituency clearly Can 
you say something about the sort of climate m the Assembly in 79 80 
81 with regard to water issues maybe sketching the principal interest 
groups at that time as related to the Peripheral Canal whatever'? 

Well you know we had had periods of drought conditions and floods I 
think it was in my second year in office that the Tulare Lake reappeared 
that took up a lot of farmland in the south valley I mean you just don t 
grow up on a farm m western Fresno County and not understand from the 
get go that water truly is the lifeblood of California It was always felt by 
the legislators who I respected and worked with that you couldn t be a 
legislator from the valley and not spend a fair amount of time on 
understanding the issues surrounding water policy in California both 
historically and present day and understanding all the various constituent 
groups that are involved in water policy in California both past and 
present So I knew that if I was going to do a good job in representing the 
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people of our valley that water would really provide an opportunity for 
me to as they say to sink your teeth into something that could be 
meaningful long term 

It helped me that I had a tremendous interest in water from the 
standpoint of a farm kid first learning how to set pipes on a ranch It s all 
irrigated agriculture m California for the most part As I told you I 
started working on the ranch when I was seven but each year as I got 
older I would take on more complicated tasks I don t know I must have 
been eight or nine years old the first time I learned how to set a siphon 
pipe Most city folks don t know what a siphon pipe is and we have 
much more sophisticated irrigation technologies that we employ today but 
in the sixties a siphon pipe you had a ditch that brought water out to the 
field and then you had a row a furrow You had rows all over and they 
were usually about 38 inches apart where you would plant the seed on the 
top of the furrow and down the middle of the furrow was where you 
provided the water to irrigate the seeds And the way you got the water 
there was by taking a pipe that was in the shape of kind of a half moon 
with one end of it bent straight out You would create a siphon with your 
hand on the pipe the portion that was in the ditch that you had made and 
then once you had a strong siphon and it was three quarters full of water 
you placed it over the ditch and set it and you d have a siphon going and 
that s how you ungated 
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We had half an inch and inch pipes As an eight year old my hand 
could barely cover a half an inch pipe It couldn t cover the inch pipe 
And so after practicing and honing my skills I mean you d have a 
setting and it would be nothing to have somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 150 pipes set An irrigator had to take care of all of it so you d have to 
go through and set all those pipes 
ETTINGER By hand? 

COSTA By hand to get the water going 

So I got to be pretty good at that And then of course you had to 
cut them back to regulate your flow on how much water was going there 
so that you d be able to get the water to the end of the field in about an 
eight hour period You d build up a head of water but you wouldn t 
overgo the ditch bank and you wouldn t go too fast so that you wouldn t 
get a good saturation level of water on your furrows for the cotton or for 
the beans or whatever was planted there That s what I said when I 
one of the ways my father and I bonded 

We had a very talented irrigator George Brown I think I told you 
who I used to nde with m the back of the truck I mean normal irrigators 
run two heads of water or three heads of water which means you ve got 


maybe two cotton fields and an alfalfa field going But a good one usually 
doesn t do more than three because you ve got to keep track of where the 
water s going and you may not have a pump running You may be 
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getting water from the Fresno Irrigation District which means that you ve 
got from a large canal it s coming and it may be feeding three other farms 
at the same time So trying to keep all these water levels balanced and 
getting your crop irrigated George Brown could handle four heads of 
water at one time It was amazing A lot of times we d come home from 
the races Our job was to check the water at the end of the furrows how 
far it d gone and determine whether or not to shut the pump off By the 
time I got to be nine I could set an inch pipe 

And then the biggest thing I was probably about eleven before I got 
big enough we d irrigate our alfalfa fields with six inch diameter pipes 
and there s no way a hand covers that And so what we used to do is take 
the rubber from an inner tube on a tire and we would cut it about eight 
inches ten inches and we would wrap the part about four or five inches 
around the end of the pipe with bailing wire three times to get it nice and 
tight And then you d create the suction with the other end of the tube 
there You d close it there and you d have it closed And then the six 
inch pipes had a handle on them that you could actually hold on to 

I remember I was ten or eleven before the first time I could finally 
lift all that water up and I d usually fall m the row [Laughter ] But if I 
got it set it was Eureka* 

So you knew water You knew water from as basic as you could, going 


into the Assembly 
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Right You know on our dairy water is you know I milked cows 
from the time I was fifteen on and dairies are very water intensive I 
literally understood how important water was to agriculture and so when 
you learn certain slogans like Water is the lifeblood of California I 
literally and figuratively knew what that meant So I was interested in the 
subject matter 

The other thing that made me really an assett I always loved the 
High Sierra mountains and skied up there and sailed my boat up there In 
fact there s my sailboat right there We re rounding the mark at 
Huntington And I knew that this Mother Nature s natural icebox that 
we d been blessed with that provides as a natural storage for almost six 
months out of the year and then allows us to take that water that s stored 
in that natural icebox and over a time period use it for cities or growing 
cities and our farms and to understand the environmental impacts that are 
caused on how we managed water both positively and negatively and how 
we d had to deal with that m the new environmental ethics of the seventies 
and the eighties and the nineties really required a balancing act So I just 
had a tremendous interest 

I mean if you wanted to take one issue of California to understand 
how this state has developed economically and socially historically you 
need only to trace how we ve managed our water resources over the last 
150 years I mean the whole history of California is there 
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And so I had all this interest and I knew I needed to work hard But 
I wanted to chair the Assembly Water [Parks and Wildlife] Committee at 
some point I didn t realize that it could happen in my third term in office 
But I spent that time preparing for it 

ETTINGER Right And the drought was a political context that was making it a 
subject of widespread interest 

COSTA Well in 1978 we had the effort led by Ruben Ayala and 

Assemblymember Kapiloff and [Governor Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] 
and Ron Robie who at that time was the Director of water Resources 
(now he s a Sacramento Judge) to put a Peripheral Canal measure on the 
ballot and they were successful Politically it was very interesting We 
had a group of major farm operations here in the valley I mean primarily 
two entities the Boswell family (the Boswell Company) and the Salyer 
family that decided that the water proposal contained in the Peripheral 
Canal m essence did not develop enough water they believed to satisfy 
their needs and had too many restrictions that went with it They teamed 
up on what was considered an unholy alliance at the time with a number 
of the environmental groups that opposed Jerry Brown s Peripheral Canal 
and Ruben Ayala s effort and the environmentalists lacked sufficient 
funding to make it happen But between the Salyers and the Boswells I 
think they put up about a million point seven which was a lot of money in 
1978 It s a lot of money today Even though the Kern County Farm 
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Bureau and the Fresno County Farm Bureau and others supported the 
package it went down I think 55 to 45 

The irony is I tell groups in the 1990s when I repeat that story is 
that under the best of circumstances the water that we are proposing to 
develop through the CALFED process and the Quantification Settlement 
Agreement and the regional water plans is significantly less than what had 
been provided by the Brown Ayala proposal And today those restrictions 
that were being complained about as a part of the package have all come 
to pass and more so as a result of state and federal legislation and court 
decisions So in retrospect or m hindsight the water supply equation that 
we re talking about today is far less than what would have happened if 
that measure had been enacted into law and all of the complaints about 
the environmental restrictions that were placed as a part of that package 
have all come to pass So in essence under the category of be careful 
what you wish for which is one of my favorite sayings in politics at 
least we got what those folks wanted Environmentally we got all the 
restrictions and none of the water and then some 

You know this is probably under the heading of politics but another 
important thing that happened that impacted the issues and really kind of 
set the stage for my taking over the chairmanship in 82 was the 
speakership fight that began in 1980 and lasted for over a year between 
[Assemblymember] Howard [L ] Berman and [Assemblymember] Leo 
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[T ] McCarthy and m which [Assemblymember] Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] 
rose like the phoenix out of the ashes of both Leo and Howard But that s 
a subject of at least a half an hour conversation It was a fight between 
family and those are among the worst political fights you can have and it 
lasted over a year Of course there s a lot of personalities that are still 
today mvolved in the present in that process 
ETTINGER But Lehman had thrown in with Berman hadn t he on that 9 Maybe we 
don t want to go down that long path right now 
COSTA Yes no we were part of the initial cabal 

But anyway m 1982 following the speakership fight which actually 
ended in the beginning of the 1980 session Willie did a very clever thing 
because he s a smart politician He took the talented people on Berman s 
team and those that because the 82 reapportionment was coming up that 
he was working on and Phil Burton that wanted congressional seats and 
he made sure they all got congressional seats and the remainder of the 
Berman team that was left that didn t get congressional seats he gave the 
opportunity to become a member of his team So when he called me in 
he says Well what do you want to do Costa 9 

And I said Well I m kind of a team player by nature I said So 
if you give me a position of responsibility I 11 be responsible and 111 be 
constructive and part of the team 111 be helpful On the other hand if 
you put me outside the playground I said 111 occassionally throw a 
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rock on the other side across the fence just to let you know I m here 
[Laughter 3 

So he made me the chairman of the [Assembly] Housing [and 
Community Development] Committee And I did a good job I think by 
most accounts for the two years I had been on the Housing Committee 
my freshman term I had an interest in housing I understood the 
importance of providing affordable housing to large segments of a 
population if you want to allow people to really enjoy the American 
Dream 

So I had done enough by that time to I think make my mark with 
the speaker And after a successful 82 election in which I was very 
helpful in a number of key races and Kapiloff had left and became a judge 
I had asked whether or not I could have the chairmanship of the Water 
Parks and Wildlife Committee realizing that frankly given the 
assignment of bills and given the nature of the issues, you could do a lot 
more with water than you could in the [Assembly] Agriculture] 
Committee And of course water is so critical to agriculture anyway 
And [Assemblymember] John [E ] Thurman [Jr ] was going to stay on the 
Ag Committee until they carried him out feet first which was literally 
about what happened And he was a friend You know you just didn t 
take chairman of seniority of committees away from him So the Water 
Committee was great for me for all sorts of reasons 
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But I also told the speaker because by that time our relationship had 
really begun to develop nicely that I wanted to have the subcommittee 
chairmanship on Resources Subcommittee 3 that [Assemblymember 
Terry] Goggin had previously had and Goggin had left office as well I 
think at that time I was the only person and maybe one of the only or a 
few chair people that ever had control of the policy issues that they were 
dealing with and also budgetary control of those issues as well And I 
loved that I had that role for six years I was chairman of Sub 3 and I 
was chairman of Water Parks and Wildlife In those days Sub 3 not 
only had water and resources but it had transportation which was very 
big as well as California Highway Patrol and all these other kinds so I 
mean it was a great committee 

It was also a committee where if there were any park fund bonds 
available that we put together the park bond package And I was the only 
one that enjoyed that position during the decade of the eighties I don t 
know that you ve been able to have that sense right now 
Great deal of control over policy 

And budgetary issues which I was on the [Assembly] Ways and Means 
[Committee] then 

So you know m 82 of course Deukmejian was elected and with 
Dave Kennedy he and Duke put together an effort that I tried to be helpful 


with 
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ETTINGER Sony Dave Kennedy was 9 

COSTA Director of [California Department of] Water Resources He served under 
both [Governor George] Deukmejian and Wilson I think Dave was there 
for sixteen years and for the better part of both administrations I think he 
served all of Wilson s administration and I think most if not all of 
Deukmejian s A well respected guy a good guy 

So consequently the effort that was put together that Governor 
Deukmejian put together with his team was an effort to take what had 
failed m the Peripheral Canal package of 78 and to see if it could be put 
together in a fashion that would be successful And we worked on that m 
84 and 85 and [Assemblymember Phillip] Phil Isenberg and others did a 
very effective job of labeling it Duke s Ditch 

Finally I had to tell Governor Deukmejian in a meeting downstairs 
in his office that the votes weren t there unless he had some other kind of 
silver bullet or trick up his sleeve I didn t see how the votes could be 
there given the way the package was put together even though I was 
supportive and carrying part of it as was Ruben Ayala Deukmejian used 
to tease me at that time He said Well that s easy for you to say but 
I ve only got one more term 

So I said Well, we 11 just have to continue to work Governor and 


do the best that we can 
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Another thing that I think is important to note here is the relationship 
that I had with Senator Ayala 
ETTINGER Tell me about that relationship 

COSTA Well I hope he would feel that it was a good relationship I always felt it 
was a good relationship One of the things that became clear to me going 
back to when I was an intern with Bemie Sisk and it s just my experience 
with growing up here in the valley and what I understood to be important 
in life and that is that relationships count So I always tried to make sure 
that my political relationships in areas that I felt were important were 
good whether it was with my colleagues or whether it was with the 
governor or the staff people I was working with 

You know when I became the chairperson of the committee in the 
Assembly Ruben was the senior guy He had earned the effort m 78 
Ruben was bitter with a number of people about the outcome and was 
upset with the way the Boswell and the Salyer folks were able to provide 
the money to defeat it and then really didn t feel that I think Governor 
Deukmejian was giving him his due in terms of trying to carry forward 
But I really tried very hard to work with Senator Ayala and convinced 
him I think successfully that in the efforts of oversight hearings and 
legislation that we work together and that we have lunch together every 
couple of months or so much along the same lines of the conversation I 
had with Trice Harvey in 91 But you know it was in both of our 
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interests to work together and I recognized that he was the senior 
statesman in water and I respected that and I wanted to work with him so 
that we could try to forge good policy for Californians 

And that s when the first joint hearings started taking place and the 
tradition of the joint hearings between the Assembly Water Committee 
and the Senate Agriculture] and Water [Resources] Committee They 
became a regular fixture of our efforts 

ETTINGER They started with the Deukmejian effort or was it after its peak 1 ? 

COSTA After its peak I mean I d have to check to be completely accurate but I 
think I m pretty on 

I started developing my own credibility within the water community 
after chairing for three going on four years and meeting with everybody 
regularly We developed our own kind of in house ad hoc task force I 
mean there was a feeling up to that time and to the early eighties 

[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

COSTA the three legged water stool of water politics that were critical in 

forging water policy in California and that was the environmental groups 
and constituencies the urban water agencies and the business community 
that supports their efforts and the agricultural interests and the agricultural 
water districts that provided water for those parts of California 
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There was a theory that I think certainly for the most part was 
eliminated as being realistic by the time Duekmejian s efforts and I was a 
part of that effort fell short That is that if you had two of the three you 
could run over the third Of course that didn t happen in 78 in 
Deukmejian s initial effort We had a coalition of urban water interests 
and agricultural interests and we still were not successful It really 
became I think a general view of consensus And of course Sunne 
McPeak was starting her consensus separate in the Bay Area by that time 
When Isenberg and McPeak were talking about Duke s Ditch they were 
also saying policy before the plumbing 

It s interesting you learn a lot m this business about how 
sloganeering can actually take on a life of its own 
ETTINGER Right And shape the future 
COSTA Right 

After a lot of soul searching and closed door meetings around the 
state with various groups that I was working with I told him we had to 
develop a new effort that involved consensus that I don t think that it was 
simply a snappy slogan that Sunne McPeak was using but that it certainly 
had become clear to me that there was a day when two of the three could 
run over one another but it seemed that day had passed if there ever was 
that day and that I wanted to work hard in trying to formulate a new effort 
with all the various parties but that if their idea of a strategy is is that 
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Costa we want you to do what you did in the past but instead of getting 
ten feet back and running full speed ahead into the brick wall we now 
want you to get twenty feet back and run full speed ahead into that brick 
wall I told them No thanks I may learn slow but I learn good 

My view of the world is is that if something becomes clearly 
evident as I thought this was the case that we needed to be looking for an 
opportunity a strategy that would allow us to either go over or underneath 
or go around but that running full speed ahead into a brick wall was no 
longer a solution And I think I was able to convince the various groups of 
that 

And then we began this effort and I at the same time began 
working with the new minority leader of the Assembly [Democratic] 
Caucus who was from the valley and who I had known for a number of 
years [Assemblymember] Bill [L ] Jones who had a very keen interest m 
water from his own experiences much like mine Practical experiences of 
working on his family s farm His father had been very involved in water 
issues over the years I think he was on a local irrigation district board for 
CW probably for forty years the last forty years of his life maybe 
longer He had been active in all the water groups [Governor Ronald W ] 
Reagan had appointed him as a member of the State Water [Resources 
Control] Board So Bill s father had a lot of experience and that was 
really kind of one of the ways that Bill and I ended up bonding was 
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through his father because his father I think really respected my efforts 
in water 

Bill and I were kind of competitors at the time but Bill and I 
understood the mantra of the valley that we had to work together for it to 
be successful and we did that Later on and subsequently we worked on 
three strikes you re out And we worked on a number of others issues 
on the presidential primary and when he was secretary of state It s one of 
the reasons that you 11 see Bill at my salute to Fresno State one night when 
I had that fundraiser for those scholarships 

But anyway at that time we figured out that we would need to really 
go around the state and kind of get a real sense of what was possible and 
not possible We really began an effort to I mean I kind of 
established some new terminology m the water vernacular and that is that 
when developing a strategy there were a lot of water management 
tools taking that term from my farming experience that we could use 
out of our water toolbox and that it was important that we attempted to 
assess our needs on a region to region basis and try to formulate strategies 
that would gam a degree of environmental acceptance as various tools to 
utilize in our water management toolbox And those tools of course are 
water conservation water transfers focusing on environmental restoration 
on figuring out ways in which you could add to water supply that was 
environmentally acceptable and groundwater recharge of course became 
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the most acceptable in increasing supply efforts and looking at market 
based solutions where applicable 

I think one of the big things that really resulted in the successful 
effort that Bill Jones and I put together in 1996 the bond measure 
Proposition 204 was that if the environmental community were going to 
demand that environmental restoration take place in many areas 
throughout the state and in many areas I agreed that this environmental 
restoration was necessary but if it s a benefit to the state and it s 
important notwithstanding whatever the historical regions were on how 
the damage occurred that it therefore made sense that all Californians pay 
for the environmental litigation and that it not come out of the hides of the 
water users as Tom Graff and others were suggesting And that was a big 
breakthrough because we got Jerry Memll and Joe Caves and other people 
from the environmental community to support that effort We got the 
farmers although we never entirely convinced the State Farm Bureau that 
look it you re going to be required to pay for these costs up front 
regardless so why don t you support these bond measures 9 Because if it s 
important that we do it then everybody m California ought to pay for it 
and not just you guys 

So we developed this bipartisan effort that transcended the 
Deukmejian Administration into the Wilson Administration 
Concurrently Governor Wilson was looking at and at the time we 
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still had [President George H W ] Bush 1 in Washington with 
[Assemblymember] Carol Hallett and other folks involved back m 
policymaking There was a push at that time here to look at the state 
buying out the Central Valley Project So Governor Wilson put together a 
task force which I attended many of the meetings to look at the feasibility 
of the state purchasing the Central Valley Project which ultimately didn t 
develop into anything real But nonetheless it was moving concurrently 
Bill Jones and I put together that under the aspect of policy before 
funding and the policy and then another concept that I came up with which 
is that we should all get healthy together That is that if we re going to 
work on restoring the environment we have to work on water supply and 
on water quality as important issues in which there were water tools in our 
water management toolbox that would allow us to solve both water quality 
and water supply without any additional harm to the environment and at 
the same time attempt to move the state forward 

So that s been the concepts behind all of the efforts that I ve been 
engaged in for over the last fourteen years in constructing a water policy 
that would have broad based support throughout California and looking at 
making incremental progress 

ETTINGER Such as the bond issues that are put forward in the 
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COSTA Yes Prop 204 Prop 13 and then most recently Prop 50 which I have 
some policy problems with but I mean it was still patterned after what 
we did in Prop 13 and Prop 204 

My view is is that we certainly learned from Governor Brown s 
effort and Senator Ayala and Assemblymember Kapiloff and from 
Governor Deukmejian s effort that the notion that we can somehow be 
Barry Bonds and swing for the fence and find one sort of comprehensive 
initiative that will provide solutions to the multi facets of water problems 
in California I don t think is possible Instead it s incremental progress 
and therefore is the order of the day I think when you look back over the 
last fourteen years as I attempted to work with all the various interest 
groups and the parties we can point to a host of legislation that was 
successfully enacted on a bipartisan basis that has allowed us to make 
incremental progress 

Now certainly the critics will argue and they can point to certain 
facts where we ve not made enough progress But I think the critics can 
always make that argument about every issue we deal with That fact is is 
that we have three ongoing efforts today in California that have developed 
over the last fourteen years that I think are the heart and soul of what 
California water policy is today And they are the Quantification 
Settlement Agreement in Southern California That has been very difficult 
to implement notwithstanding the agreements that have been signed but I 
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believe sooner rather than later it is going to happen because the 
alternatives are so bad for California that the agencies down there can t 
continue this fight indefinitely That will give us a fifteen year period to 
move into what our real allocation is which is 4 4 million acre feet of 
water on the Colorado River It will provide additional financing to 
provide more conservation and develop some additional groundwater and 
to look at some alternatives like desalinization and others to solve the 
long term needs of the growth of Southern California and at the same time 
put less demand on water from Northern California 

The CALFED effort of which I was just appointed two months ago 
by Governor [Gray] Davis the Record of Decision that we reached two 
years ago by then Secretary [of Intenor Bruce] Babbitt and Governor 
Wilson really provides a roadmap on how we solve the problems of the 
plumbing in the delta and looks at how we use the various water 
management tools m our water toolbox to provide solutions throughout the 
state for water supply water quality and environmental restoration 

And finally and we last year enacted the legislation that put the 
governance in place for the CALFED effort and now I guess I m the 
recipient of that effort [Laughter ] Under the category of no good deed 
goes unpunished 

And then one other piece of legislation that I m proud of that we 
enacted last year is an effort that I think longer term will provide benefits 
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and that is to create encouragement to develop regional water plans I 
mean you look at California if we were on the East Coast it would 
stretch from Boston in the north to Charleston in the south We re really 
multiple states I don t know if the day ever existed in California where 
you could solve all your water problems m Sacramento or in Washington 
D C but I m here to tell you after twenty four years experience if that 
day ever did exist it doesn t exist today because of changes in priorities 
because of fiscal reasons because of a host of others Regions that are 
able to come together with their own longer term water plan that focuses 
on their water quality their water supply their flood control needs and 
their environmental issues are going to be far ahead of the game And if 
they are able to engage in joint powers authorities look at financing 
opportunities that they can realize by utilizing their resources with other 
local governments taking advantage of the private sector and private 
public partnerships they re way ahead of the game 

And let me tell you also by the way regions that are able to do so 
like the Santa Ana Watershed Project in Southern California that took a 
long time and a lot of turf fights to reach an agreement but what the Santa 
Ana Watershed Project has done for the Orange County and Los Angeles 
areas that almost reaches into San Bernardino is develop a ten year plan 
that costs $2 billion that they are putting in place And guess what 9 Every 
time there is an opportunity to put their hand out for federal funding or for 
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state funding they re there And they can say honestly they re not looking 
for the feds or the state to solve all of their problems but they re looking 
to help them financially implement their plan 

So I think the water plan for California long term is what we ve 
been working on for the last twenty years through trial and error and that 
is implementation of the Quantification Settlement Agreement getting the 
CALFED effort moving on track and developing regional water plans that 
reflect the needs of those regions And the three of those efforts working 
concurrently and successfully I think is how we re going to solve 
California s long term water needs And most of the legislation that I ve 
earned in water over that time period has been with the thought in mind to 
take that strategy with those three efforts and move them forward 
ETTINGER I imagine there s quite a well just from hearing you talk about it it s 
a process which you learn as you re going through the lessons whether 
it s a bnck wall that you ve got to find a way around 

I was just reading the files earlier today bill files from I guess 87 
to 88 it was AB 1710 which I think was the proposal for delta 
improvements in water shifting and looking at press releases and bill 
files and that was a pretty nasty skirmish over that 
Well on the first groundwater management legislation I carried the first 
efforts to identify a water source with the new housing developments in 
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1995 we ve actually I think made some sort of real progress but it s 

been incremental 

Right 

But I think you have to look at the totality of the picture over the last 
penod of fourteen fifteen years to put it m context 
In your district by the late 1980s we re going to talk later about election 
cycles 

In the middle of the drought 
Yes 

Nineteen eighty six to 1992 

Although for the most part you re not encountering much political 
opposition but there were opponents by the late 1980s saying you know 
Costa hasn t delivered on water sufficiently 

Was that frustrating for you to be the chair of that committee and see 
the big picture see the global and see all those actors 7 And then there 
you are too and you have your own Assembly district and it s 
Well we re in the middle of a drought and we re having to implement in 
some cases draconian conservation efforts and it s hurting our farms it s 
hurting our cities it s hurting our economy but it certainly wasn t through 
lack of effort [Laughter ] And I think for the most part although some of 
my political opponents tried to no pun intended make some political hay 
out of it it really didn t amount to much because the people that mattered 
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the people in the water community and the people in agriculture they 
understood that we were working hard and it wasn t for lack of effort 
And they were as frustrated as I was 

So the fact is is that I mean in crisis what are the two Chinese 
symbols for the word crisis ? One symbolizes in the Chinese alphabet 
chaos and the other one reflects or defines opportunity And so, 
through crisis and chaos or through chaos and opportunity you have a 
crisis I mean it s unfortunate during this budget time During the last 
three budget recessionary cycles that we lived with I tried to of course I 
was one of the leaders at the time in 91 and 92 to get the folks to use 
this as an opportunity to look at taking a step back and to see how 
California how much of our budget was now on autopilot through the 
initiative and referendum system and to really have an honest evaluation 
of what our revenues were and what our expenditures were and what was 
the role of local government i e city counties and schools and special 
districts and what should be the role of the state and really take a focused 
look on how you deal with making the changes necessary to reflect the 
needs of a changing and growing state But not many people wanted to do 
that and today no one wants to do that 

In California today we have what I ve been describing to people is 
through the confluence of a host of factors that are coming together to 
borrow a phrase from a movie The Perfect Storm or a title from a movie 
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You ve got an economic recession followed by term limits followed by 
safe reapportioned districts followed by an initiative and referendum 
system that long ago ran amuck and voter applicant and all these factors 
are converging and it s really bad for California I think It s very sad 
what s happening to our state as a result of the factors coming together 
Maybe it will be a crisis that s an opportunity 

It is an opportunity Unfortunately it doesn t appear at this point that 
there s a bipartisan effort to take advantage of this opportunity in a 
meaningful way Certainly Assemblymembers Joe Canciamilla and Keith 
Richman attempted to put together a bipartisan budget that would do just 
that and start that process 

It didn t even make a twenty four hour news cycle I don t think 
No 

You want to go for a drive 7 
Yes let s end it there 


[End Tape 4 SideB] 
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[Session 3 September 11 2003] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

ETTINGER Today is September 11 2003 My name is Patrick Ettinger and I m 

sitting in the office of former state senator Jim Costa continuing our third 
of our series of interviews about his career in the Assembly and the 
Senate 

Last time Senator we discussed water issues quite a bit a number 
of things including water issues and I d like to move on to a few other 
issues that were important to your career 

Why don t we start with housing issues 9 You chaired the 
[Assembly] Housing and Community Development Committee beginning 
m 1980 Was that an appealing chairmanship to you and if so why 9 
COSTA Yes That was one of my first committee assignments as a freshman and I 
learned under the tutelage of [then Assemblymember] Bill Lockyer who 
is now the attorney general and [Assemblymember] Mike Roos who later 
on became the majority leader and now works in Los Angeles and really 
began to really understand the history of housing legislation both on the 
federal and the state level that has created so many opportunities for the 
middle class in our society today And I had some relationships with some 
of the housing interests down m the valley to begin with But I merely 
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took time to study and to figure out that really the opportunity for 
homeownership is part and parcel with the American Dream and that it s 
the largest single investment that the average family ever makes m a 
lifetime and so many sort of intrinsic values come out of 
homeownership that you don t think about them on a daily basis 
But if you pause for a moment you know the complexity of 
financing People learn that when they purchase a home how to borrow 
money what requirements are necessary to successfully achieve a loan 
Establishing credit How to build and develop equity The notion of 
property rights and what they mean The pride of ownership to invest in 
one s home to do upgrades to do an add on To live in a neighborhood 
where you want to raise your family or you want to live To be either by 
some good schools or your church or whatever For many Americans and 
Californians the starter home then allows them to move up and after a 
period of five or ten years to use the equity that they ve developed in that 
and to move into a nicer home 

So when you have a society that has over fifty percent of its 
population being able to achieve homeownership as opposed to renting 
you have a much more stable foundation in terms of a middle class and 
you have communities and interest All of that comes from 
homeownership 
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You know you learn historically that in the 1930s during the depths 
of the national recession and Depression you saw the first formation of 
federal housing and it was keyed specifically to try to turn the economy 
around I mean the establishment of the federal Home Mortgage 
Association was nothing more than a federal program to stimulate 
housing Freddie Mack was an attempt to create a secondary mortgage 
market And of course we ve had by Republican and Democratic 
administrations alike a host of housing programs over the last seventy 
years that have attempted to continue to make housing opportunities for all 
elements of our society the low income the very low income middle 
income Some worked better than others and states like California have 
taken on their own initiative in the last twenty twenty five years 

So serving on the Housing Committee to be a part of that effort to 
help create not only programs within the Housing and Community 
Development Department such as predevelopment loans farmworker 
housing programs efforts to expand the veterans Home Loan Program 
efforts to create the Mello Roos legislation that provided financing for 
cities to build infrastructure to support the housing all of those were 
efforts in California to complement the federal legislation so that we in 
fact could deal with the growing population in California 

So I found it a tremendously satisfying effort We focused on key 
pieces of legislation which I and others carried that many of them were 
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successful and successfully enacted into law and some of them are still 
working very well today I m very proud of what I was able to achieve 
during the years I served on the Housing Committee Even after I left the 
Housing Committee chairmanship to take over the chairmanship of Water 
Parks and Wildlife I always stayed on the Housing Committee because 
that was one of the things that I thought was important that I did and I 
continued to carry legislation over the years 

ETTINGER Were ownership rates lower than the state average in your district the 
homeownership rates or about average? Do you recall during the 
eighties? 

COSTA We had a bifurcated set of circumstances Housing is more affordable in 
the valley because land prices were lower and therefore development 
prices So starter homes m the valley generally speaking were far less 
costly than in Southern California or in the Bay Area But of course you 
have higher property rates m the valley So, while the housing costs are 
among the lowest because of a number of factors the people whose 
income level are at the level or where they can afford to get a loan are 
impacted So you have to do more in the area of opportunities for low 
and very low income wage earners So that was a challenge and we 
worked on it Still when you look at California today among the most 
affordable housing that exists in the state is m the valley 
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In the early 1980s when you were involved in that issue federal housing 
policy under the Reagan Administration was 
It went upside down 

It wasn t expansive It went upside down yes and I know that you had 
concerns about that Even at the state level I know that some of the bills 
that you worked on to expand low and middle income financing suffered 
vetoes from Deukmejian at least in 84 It was a little bit of an uphill 
battle 

You know my approach in all these instances is to try to develop a 
strategy that tends to address the issues that we think are most pressing 
and to try to get bipartisan support and collaboration from the various 
segments m this case of the housing industry and so we did have a 
change I mean the California Housing Finance Agency played an 
important role We expanded legislation and created share depreciation 
mortgages expanded their capacity to provide financing So we had 
some success there 

And you know I tried to deal on the federal level when the Reagan 
Administration decided that they were going to deregulate the S&L 
[Savings & Loan] industry which resulted in a lot of chaos A lot of S&Ls 
went bankrupt You had the [Charles] Keating scandal I became very 
concerned because traditionally the savings and loan industry throughout 
the nation was the repository for mortgage and for venture capital for 
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mortgages And when they did the deregulation and S&Ls in essence 
had to compete with banks that niche that savings and loans traditionally 
held which was at that time I remember the number it was over 
$600 billion venture capital for housing dried up almost overnight 
So trying to get pension funds some of the unions and others to 
attempt to replace that was not easy There was a scramble And of 
course as we remember that coincided with interest rates that were 
double digit level I mean we got to a place where we know that the 
housing industry s somewhat used to those high peaks and valleys kind of 
bust and boom cycles The fact is is that this was one of the worst bust 
cycles that we experienced So attempting to get vending capital for 
housing became a very very difficult problem not only in California but 
around the country 

One of the issues really to housing that became very high profile for you 
in the mid eighties had to do with rent control It was quite a battle I 
think the initial bill came in 1984 
Eleven years [Laughter ] 

Yes it earned out for quite a while And you know looking back at the 
press at the time you received well I want to talk about it two ways 
one is the goals of the bill and your carrying it but then how you handled 
that cnticism that you got about it that it wasn t a bill to many of your 
fellow legislators more liberal Democrats that affected your distnet at all 
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and that it was something you were carrying for the realtors Talk about 
that battle and why I guess you put the effort into that issue for as long as 
you did 

COSTA Well I felt that housing policy ought to be consistent it ought to be 
statewide just as I felt that water policy ought to be consistent and be 
statewide as I felt transportation policy ought to be somewhat consistent 
Obviously there are certain regional needs But having said that I ve 
always felt that radical reforms of rent control laws are long term 
counterproductive I mean you look at the situation in New York and 
some of it s applicable to what we saw occurring in Santa Monica and 
West Hollywood and Berkeley 

I mean let s be clear about it I was never opposed to cities or 
counties implementing modest forms of rent control laws And of course 
the definition that we always used to make that distinction was whether or 
not they had vacancy decontrol after a tenant would voluntarily leave a 
unit because that gives some ability for the property owners the landlords 
to adjust their apartments to what the real market is And what 
distinguished Santa Monica and West Hollywood and Berkeley was is 
that they didn t allow for any vacancy rent control and they created this 
significant local bureaucracy that attempted to arbitrarily control the rents 
And as much as people in those communities may feel that way they re 
not an island They are impacted by the ramifications of a regional 
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economy and a regional housing market and regional lending and regional 
transportation issues And then you ve got all the other elements of it that 
took place where you had black market lists of people who were certainly 
at high level incomes that were driving nice cars that knew somebody to 
get on these lists and having some very nice choice apartments in places 
like Santa Monica and Berkeley that were not of the low income variety 
which ostensibly these rent control laws were implemented for 

I successfully got the legislation out almost every session of the 
Assembly only to find that [Senator] David [A ] Roberti would make all 
sorts of representations as to what I needed to do to create a threshold of 
reasonability Those are my words not his And I always felt and I have 
a lot of respect for Senator Roberti and we used to clash but he had his 
way about him but I always felt a bit like in my negotiations with him 
over an almost ten year period that it was a little bit like the comic strip 
Peanuts and that David m all our negotiations for almost ten years was a 
little bit like Lucy when you know Linus was going to kick the football 
David would always Okay I m going to hold it I m going to hold it 
You ve got to do this We re going to hold these hearings down south 
We re going to hold these hearings up north If I give you on this you ve 
got to give me some other quivers and arrow I mean there s got to be 
some tradeoffs I would try to follow the process that David outlined as a 
prerequisite for having an opportunity to get the legislation in the fashion 
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that he would allow it to be heard or to be voted on and then it seemingly 
every time that I crossed the last hurdle I mean ala Lucy I d be 
running back and full speed forward to kick the ball and then David 
would lift it up and I would end up on my back That was how I 
described that experience and it happened repeatedly 

So it got a little frustrating over a period of years but I think when 
you look at that effort when you look at the eighteen year effort that I 
spent attempting to move California s presidential primary (which we 
finally did) when you look at the twenty plus years I worked on water 
legislation when you look at the fifteen years I ve worked on inter city 
rail and high speed rail I think it became very clear to people and the 
rent control legislation is a good example that when I set my teeth into 
something and I believed m it notwithstanding my colleagues differences 
or willingness to agree to disagree based upon a policy issue and different 
philosophies that I was tenacious that I hung in there I think that s one 
of the reputations I developed over the years and that was taking on 
difficult legislation and pursuing it and in most cases ultimately 
successfully 

ETTINGER Yes I remember reading something that the California Association of 
Realtors had sort of went on record of saying that they looked carefully 
when they were trying to find someone to be a sponsor for this bill They 
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wanted to find somebody who was perhaps going to be tenacious and 
somebody that really understood the process 

But let me ask you this Given the other things you were working on 
simultaneously water and transportation did you ever begrudge the 
amount of energy that that rent control battle took out of your time and 
energy that it required*? 

COSTA No I always tried to balance my time and my staff I mean you have to 
develop certain niches At least in the old days prior to term limits you 
developed certain niches I don t know what they do over there now But 
my area where I tried to develop my expertise was in water in housing in 
transportation and agriculture Obviously some of those issues well 
they all complemented my district but a number of them had well 

they all had statewide implications and so I tried to look at it both from 
the statewide perspective and locally I mean that s kind of really where 
I developed my area of expertise over the years I think by and large I was 
known for the work in those areas There were other areas that I had 
interest in but if you spread yourself too thin then instead of doing a few 
things well you do maybe a lot of things not so well 
ETTINGER Right 

The last point about housing has to do with farmworker housing in 
the valley Farmworker housing in the valley was a concern that I m sure 
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you heard about in office Just say a few words about your activities with 
regard to that 

COSTA Well perhaps in the vanous housing legislation that I successfully enacted 
over the years my efforts in farmworker housing probably gave me the 
greatest source of pride because I worked as a kid on our family s farm 
with many of the farmworkers and as I said to you before earned less 
than minimum wage They earned minimum wage but I always went 
home to a comfortable dwelling that my parents had and a nice meal Too 
many of the farmworkers had substandard housing or little housing at all 
or no housing and these are some of the hardest working people in our 
state who help put the fruit and the fiber on our tables on a daily basis So 
because of my experience as a kid and growing up in the valley and many 
of my schoolmates who I worked with and seeing the kind of housing they 
had to go home to I really felt it was important for me to do anything I 
could do to create better farmworker housing and make more opportunities 
available 

So I worked very closely with a combination of housing interests 
from Self Help Housing which has done some marvelous things building 
thousands of units with sweat equity concept in terms of building I 
worked with a number of the low income housing groups to push on 
legislation that created predevelopment loans so cities could establish 
blocks for farmworker housing I came up with funding mechanisms with 
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the Housing and Community Development Department to ensure that 
communities would participate I helped link together state and federal 
legislation for the California Housing Finance Agency (CHFA) to get 
them more involved 

As a matter of fact some of my colleagues were critical when we 
were doing some evaluation of CHFA s work in the late eighties that a 
higher percentage of their lending activity took place m the valley as 
opposed to other parts of the state And of course I attempted to defend 
that by pointing out that well that was true in part but a lot of this was 
targeted to low income housing farmworker housing And in fact the 
reason that CHFA could provide more lending in many of these rural areas 
is because the housing was more affordable than for them to provide 
similar lending opportunities in markets where the land prices especially 
were much higher and to try to create encouragement for farmers to 
participate in making housing available for their workers So it was a 
multitude of efforts that we engaged in to try to deal with that 

We even earned legislation when it became clear that unfortunately 
a number of migrant farmworker camps had utilized surplus military paint 
to provide improvements on the farmworker migrant camps that that paint 
contained lead in it Knowingly at the time we were able to understand 
the problems that that created and I earned legislation I believe it was I 
think the number of $5 million sticks out in my mind but to repaint 
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all the migrant farmworker labor camps in the state so that children 
wouldn t be susceptible to putting chips of lead paint in their mouths and 
suffering the harmful impacts as a result of that 

I don t have the listing here in front of me but various bills that I 
earned over a penod of I would say fifteen years I think all helped to 
stimulate the housing programs I was very proud last year when Self 
Help Housing presented me with an award of being the Legislator of the 
Year of all the different work I ve done for farmworker housing over that 
time penod 

Did you m some cases find yourself in battles with the farm industry m the 
valley over these things the Farm Bureau 9 Or did you find yourself on 
some bills being encouraged to take approaches that the agricultural 
community didn t favor 9 And how did you handle that 9 
Well in some cases there was not a real interest by some of the legislation 
I earned but I was very clear to let the agricultural groups understand that 
they had a social responsibility to be supportive of improving housing 
opportunities for the people that worked on their farms I think you ve 
heard me say this before but it s a comment I make on a host of these 
issues to all groups but I indicated to many of the farm groups who 
sometimes would raise some concerns that not only was this good public 
policy but as in most cases I believe this was good public policy that also 
translated into good politics 
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You know part of my background as I ve told you comes from a 
dairy farm family in the valley and the dairy industry historically always 
provided housing for the people that worked in the dairies I mean dairy 
jobs traditionally in the farming world have been considered kind of the 
blue collar jobs of agriculture in the sense that there was better pay It was 
more than minimum wage because of the skill involved to work in the 
dairies to work with the animals You were provided a house You were 
provided a gallon of milk a day because obviously there s a lot of milk 
The housing was provided The utilities were all paid for usually If you 
stayed on for usually there was one day off a week I m going back 
to the sixties now 
But it was less seasonal right 9 

No it was a full time job I mean cows were milked 365 days a year 
twice a day 

Right As opposed to much of the other agriculture in the valley 
Right I mean cows don t know the difference between Christmas and 
Easter and Thanksgiving They still have to be milked twice a day Some 
dames milk three times a day 

So it was really always considered a blue collar job And then a lot 
of dairies ours and others I mean if you stayed in employment a year or 
longer then other benefits came like some vacation time A lot of times 
you d kill older cows in the bam and you d split that beef with the 
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families and you d get a side of beef or something So forme the notion 
that housing availability should be there and we should make greater 
opportunities for it was something that I grew up with 
ETTINGER But then what you re confronted with in the valley are a lot of other 
farming operations that have very different worker needs and I m sure 
there must be some resistance to creating parallel housing opportunities 
for migrant workers 

COSTA I think the answer is what I gave you with regards to all different groups 
that I work with good public policy And I think making farmworker 
housing more available to those who need it the most is not only good 
public policy but all too often farmers unintentionally find themselves 
wearing the black hat and they need to change that They need to find 
greater opportunities where they re showing to be sensitive and focused I 
find personally that many of the farming operations that I ve known for 
generations are very compassionate with their workers They have 
workers that have been with them for generations and families and they 
do the right thing There are some bad apples out there There s no doubt 
about that But I think generally speaking agriculture in the last twenty 
years has come to 
[End Tape 5 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side B] 
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to assist in housing opportunities for farmworkers when they can 
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ETTINGER Well stepping into the Assembly to the early eighties there was another 
battle that had already begun that was brewing that pitted farmers 
against the United Farmworkers Union over the Department of Labor 
Relations Act of 1975 The Agricultural Labor Relations Act I should 
say of 1975 And when you arrived in the Assembly and some regards to 
that act was already being weakened a little bit there was still concern 
over Jerry Brown s appointments to the board I just wanted to have you 
say something about what you recall about battles over Brown s 
appointments or that issue in general 

COSTA Well you know I think I mean let me give you the global picture and 
then talk about some specific issues in the seventies and in the eighties 
First of all no one m my opinion has done more for California s 
farmworkers and for farmworkers throughout the country than Cesar 
Chavez I can remember coffee shop talk and farmers are famous for 
coffee shop talk in the sixties when his efforts first began to take place in 
Delano and dismissing this person as not being relevant and then of 
course there would be darker attributions that this was somehow some 
infiltration of Communist supporters and the like Farmers who felt that 
way were dead wrong And I think that a lot of the improvements that 
occurred for farmworkers over the last thirty years are a direct result of 


Cesar Chavez s efforts in the UFW to increase labor standards to increase 
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salary opportunities along with health quality and all the other benefits 
that have taken place 

The Agricultural Labor Relations Act came together with a lot of I 
think parties sitting down at the table in which compromises were 
reached Governor Brown and I have had a number of conversations 
about this not only during the time in which he was governor but 
subsequently after that And I think he acknowledges that if he had kept 
his commitment to have a board that was viewed as unbiased or that was 
not weighted toward the side of the farmworkers that some of the very 
difficult challenges that the ALRB had initially might have gone 
smoother But the appointments he made were what he did I mean 
putting Monsignor [Roger] Mahoney on it at the time poor to him 
becoming a bishop and of course prior to him becoming a cardinal and 
having the other gentleman whose name (it will come to me later) I 
mean certainly clearly the view of the board in terms of its fairness 

But let me be clear about my own involvement in that I think I ve 
always been sensitive because you know I m one of the few members of 
the Legislature who worked as a farm laborer and understands the 
challenges that they went through and lived and breathed it and saw both 
sides I always supported the right of farmworkers to organize I always 
supported funding for the Agricultural Labor Relations Board when others 
attempted to take funding away from it over its history I ve supported the 
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right to a secret ballot And so my efforts to support the ALRB and the 
act I think are well documented 

The fact is is that like any law that you create after it s been 
implemented for a period of time you come back and look on how well it s 
working Certainly there are elements among agriculture you know the 
Church farms in Monterey County and elsewhere where their entire 
strategy and goal was to at Bruce Church farms was to avoid signing 
any new labor contracts But there were a lot of other farming operations 
in Salinas in the valley m the San Joaquin Valley that did sign farm 
contracts I mean at one time the union boasted that they had gee I think 
close to 60 000 farmworkers under signed contracts I forget the number 
but it was something in the magnitude of over 40 contracts or so I think 
at one time 

But for the union to blame all of their problems on the act and the 
board I think is inappropriate I mean one thing clearly happened they 
were unhappy with the appointments that Governor Deukmejian made and 
Governor Wilson made But as Governor Brown and I spoke after the 
fact after he was no longer governor once he decided that he was going to 
break his commitment and appoint board members who were viewed as 
being supportive more on one side than the other it certainly created the 
precedent for Governor Deukmejian and Governor Wilson to do the same 
That s the problem If you set that kind of precedent up what may work 
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for you for a certain time period may be good but then when you have an 
administration that s not as favorable to you it may come back to haunt 
you And that was my concerns about those initial appointments 

I mean there were a combination of factors and the point I was 
going to make is is that the UFW oftentimes dismisses the fact that they 
went through their own internal challenges in the mid eighties when a lot 
of their high ranking staff left over a dispute with Cesar in terms of what 
would their strategy be I think that for all of the good things that Cesar 
did he was much more effective at leading a cause and creating the state 
and national attention for that cause and getting addresses to change and to 
correct the injustices than to the day in and day out requirements to 
effectively run a union And I think that was a large part of the internal 
struggle as I understand it I wasn t on the inside but in terms of people I 
knew that were part of it that created the problems and the losses of 
contracts and the dimimshment of the union over the late eighties and 
early nineties to the point where you have less than 10 000 members 
today although you get different disputes m terms of what the real 
numbers are 

But the union likes to blame the Republican administrations that they 
had in the eighties and the nineties for those losses of contracts and the 
dimimshment of the numbers But I think a lot of other factors came into 
play and not to acknowledge those is unfair 
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ETTINGER Yet another issue that was on the agricultural front when you entered 

office was pesticides and I think one of the first years you were in office 
the Environmental Assessment Team issued a report on the use of 
pesticides in the valley in California and it was a report that I guess to 
make it was rather alarming 

What do you recall about that issue having to wrestle with the issue 
of pesticides and pest control 9 Certainly I think that many in the 
agricultural industry were alarmed at the prospect of radical changes to 
businesses that were practicing it and yet on the other hand you had a 
growing and this is part of the growing environmental movement 
from the seventies on But how as a legislator and as an Assembly person 
how did you deal with that 9 Did it get much of your energy and attention 
or concern 9 

COSTA Well it did And I think that this is an issue where you re always going to 
have differences of opinion But m my view California agriculture has 
come a long ways in the 1980s and 1990s in addressing the issue of food 
safety and safety of their employees as it relates to the application of 
herbicides and pesticides in the fields 

We have through a combination of efforts and let me be clear not 
always voluntanly but through a combination of efforts have really 
addressed the new environmental ethic that has taken place in combination 
with worker safety and consumers concern as it relates to healthcare 
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California has the most aggressive today programs I say that plural 
programs of the application the monitoring the testing for residue and 
the posting requirements in the herbicide and pesticide program in the 
country In my view that means that it s quite possibly the best in the 
world 

Today we through random sampling know how much residue is 
applied and whether or not we are within the tolerance levels for the state 
and for the federal levels after we apply either herbicides or pesticides to 
the fields And we have the highest safety record in the nation Many 
states many states that have significant agricultural programs don t even 
have a state program They simply allow for the federal government s 
compliance program 

In California we have an agency whose primary responsibility is to 
ensure that we register all chemicals that are used that we have a paper 
trail that the ag commissioner m every county knows which fields are 
being applied It s computerized today Hosting requirements are part of 
the effort and testing workers on a weekly basis is required And so I m 
very proud of what we ve been able to achieve over that time period 

In addition to that any of the national or international companies 
that produce chemical compounds that may have carcinogens in them not 
only are required to register those products on the national level but 
they re required to register them for California a separate registration 
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effort And we ve tried to develop synergy so that the registration efforts 
can occur concurrently but there are many chemical compounds today 
both herbicides and pesticides that can be used in other states or in other 
parts of the world that you cannot use m California 

Obviously as you can tell I ve spent a lot of time on this I was the 
first one to bring Bruce Ames from Berkeley to Sacramento to testify He 
was the scientist who developed the ability to determine parts per million 
of carcinogens parts per billion develop the testing methodology and 
now parts per trillion Unfortunately this is the thing that legislators do so 
poorly and this issue is fraught with the challenges of trying to figure out 
how you make good public policy when you re developing risk 
management versus risk assessment And because these are emotional 
issues and because people have philosophical views on them they never 
step back to really look at the good science because there s always these 
political agendas that are driving so much of this effort as to okay this is 
the risk assessment from a scientific standpoint and these are the risk 
management tools that we have available to us And even a big state like 
California that has a lot of resources still has limited dollars in terms of 
what you can get for a bang for your buck in doing the risk management 
that corresponds to the risk assessment that is out there as it relates to 
health and safety not only for the employees and employers but for the 
consumers who are going to consume the food products from those fields 
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And let me make one parenthetical note on this thing because it 
always kind of personally griped me having worked for twenty two years 
on our family s farm having almonds that so many members of my family 
still farm This notion when people come and testify before the committee 
that the farmers don t care is just so much horseshit I was going to say 
horse puckey but I never said that word before so I want to be consistent 
I mean it ignores the basic fact that most farmers in the valley live on 
their farms They live next to the fields that are being sprayed They re in 
those fields daily because that s what they do they re farmers So to 
somehow think that farmers and their families don t care they always 
make this trek up here I mean there are farmers that live in the city and 
go out and visit their fields with the larger operations but the 
overwhelming majority of farmers live on their farms and that s always 
ignored 

So any pesticide residue or herbicide residue I mean they re 
living there on it and they re m it twenty four hours a day And so in that 
sense farmers are some of your most basic kind of environmentalists I 
mean how well they treat their soils how well they treat their plants 
ultimately determine how well and how good of a farmer they are and that 
always gets lost in the makeup 

111 get off that aside and off my soapbox there 
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So we re making all these changes to try to improve worker safety 
and improve our ability to monitor any residue so that consumers and 
especially a growing interest in organic foods as well feel safe about the 
products that are on their grocery shelves There s no doubt about it in 
my opinion that when you measure all the quantitative review of changes 
in the law that we ve made over the last twenty years we ve come a long 
long way We have among the best programs in the world today and can 
we make them better 9 Sure But one should not ignore what we ve 
achieved in that time period 

Getting back to the Bruce Ames story because I m jumping around 
here so the challenge will be to make this all flow m a way that s logical 
and understandable is that because the state and federal law said what 
was detectable well when you could detect parts per million then that 
was the threshold in terms of risk management versus risk assessment 
But now when you could trace parts per billion then that became the 
threshold in state and federal law in terms of what levels were acceptable 
Now when you can trace parts per trillion and what Bruce Ames was 
attempting to and this all got lost in terms of trying to debate public 
policy and what was appropriate law I mean he made it very clear He 
said you know we just don t have the manmade carcinogens that are part 
of the compounds of these pesticides and herbicides but we have all these 
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naturally occurring carcinogens that we ingest as a part of our daily life 
Coffee has carcinogens in it Salt that we use has carcinogens in it 

I m not a biologist but it was interesting going through the science 
Many of the plants that we consume have carcinogens in them as a way of 
warding off predators to that plant It s nature s own defense mechanism 
And certain plants have aflatoxms that are good for you and higher in 
terms of like broccoli and other kinds that have higher levels of that But 
we make no distinction when we re trying risk assessment versus risk 
management on how many carcinogens we re liable to intake in our daily 
lives through naturally occurring elements versus what we re applying on 
there 

I mean it s like a different standard People say Well they re 
naturally occurring carcinogens and it s okay And we never look at our 
bang for our buck I mean we ve obviously done a lot of good things in 
our anti smoking efforts over the years but there s so much that we do in 
lifestyles And the point that Bruce Ames was trying to get at is from a 
policy standpoint it doesn t make sense with limited dollars if you re 
focusing on health and safety to be trying to chase every part per billion 
or every part per trillion I mean the amount of water you d have to 
consume or if you ve got trace elements of parts per trillion versus 
something else that s much more harmful to you all gets lost m the 
discussion unfortunately 
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ETTINGER When the Assembly and the Senate went through the eighties and the 

nineties the process of revising pesticide rules and putting in place a lot of 
these progressive measures you talked about you re there You re going 
back and forth and you re hearing from farmers in your district What 
efforts did you take to involve them in the process? Were you having 
them come up here and testily? Were you being asked to update them 
frequently? What was that like trying to make that progress you talked 
about and deal also with a constituency that may in some cases have been 
receptive and some cases not? 

COSTA You know you ve got generally speaking two types of farmers those 
that are pretty progressive and those that are used to doing things the way 
their father did The progressive ones were willing to work through this 
The big obstacle that California agriculture had in the eighties and 
the nineties and still has today gets lost unfortunately among too many of 
the policymakers here when you re looking at changes whether it s farm 
labor law or whether it s in this case of worker safety or herbicides and 
pesticides Many industries who have been making widgets have the 
ability to pass their costs on per unit to their suppliers or to the ultimate 
consumers who purchase those products that you know I need X 
amount of dollars for this widget because these are my costs of 
production 
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What gets lost here is that most of California agriculture like most 
of the agriculture around the country are price takers we say not price 
makers and now we have pretty much a world global market So you can 
add on to the cost of production in all these different areas but the farmer 
has no ability at the end of the year to say Okay we have a new 
requirement m pesticide registration application and before I used to 
register these things quarterly and now I ve got to register them monthly 
Now I ve got to buy a computer I didn t have one before and I ve got to 
have some person that does this Because again I m going to get for my 
almonds whatever the price is on the world market and that depends upon 
how much the EEU [United Nations Environment and Economics Unit] is 
subsidizing Spain That depends upon whether or not our marketing 
efforts increase the consumption of almonds 

And so with some limited exceptions and the dairy industry being 
one of them that does have a minimum pricing system m place the rest of 
the you know half the nation s fruits and vegetables that we consume 
in this country that are produced in California are determined by whatever 
the national price is I mean orange growers get m California depending 
upon what the orange production is in Florida and whether or not they 
have a good crop or a bad crop it s supply and demand 

So it s nice for people here in Sacramento to say Well we ought 
to do this or we ought to do that and I think most of the time the policy 
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suggestions they make are with the best of intent But then there s little 
effort to then figure out well okay let s try to measure this against other 
good intent that we have there and can we do this and make it 
sustainable? 

There s so much to talk about in your Assembly career so I wish I had 
more time to spend on some of these things but I want to kind of shift 
gears and talk about a couple of other things quickly policy issues One 
is transportation and high speed railroads And the other is prisons 
Actually let s start with the prisons issue beginning in the late seventies 
and 

Since we re leaving agriculture here did you get my agriculture speech? 

Is that one of the ones you gave me? 

Yes I talked about kind of It was an epilog and where we go in the 
twenty first century I mean we can talk about what I did m the eighties 
and the nineties and my background as a son of family farmers who came 
to this country in the nineteenth century into the nineteenth century but 
let me say that we can make significant efforts as we did with legislation 
we earned to preserve and protect prime agricultural lands in California 
Williamson Act sort of stuff? Yes 

But the bigger picture it seems to me and this is one of the last speeches I 
gave to an ag group last year is that too often California agnculture in 
particular reminds me of that saying about too many generals are fighting 
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the battles of the previous wars and they re not focusing on what the new 
challenges of the day are 

You know California agriculture and I believe U S agriculture is 
undergoing a real transition and one thing I think is for sure and I can t 
predict with any certainty in terms of a crystal ball but it s not going to be 
the way it was with my father and with his father The farmers that are 
successful and of course less than four percent of the state s population is 
directly involved m the production of fruit and fiber which is one of the 
problems that they have when they re trying to enact policy and get their 
views heard because they re not a large constituency base anymore is how 
they survive in a world global market and with all the pressures that are 
bemg placed upon them for a host of reasons of which we ve talked 
about And I think that the policymakers here m Sacramento and m 
Washington are kind of ignoring this fact I mean they figure like the 
little boy in the dike put this finger here and put this finger there But the 
fact is is that I can well see in the next twenty five years our reliance on 
the fruit and fiber in the United States following a single pattern that 
our 

[End Tape 5 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 6 Side A] 

COSTA But my fear is is that we 11 go the way our energy requirements are today 
where prior to World War II we were able to depend upon most of our 
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energy production from within our country And of course now today 
anywhere from sixty percent plus or minus of our energy needs in this 
country today come from outside the United States And of course that 
has global ramifications and it impacts our foreign policy on a daily basis 
I can well see a set of circumstances where for many of our food products 
that we take for granted are produced and processed outside our borders 
because simply stated with the advance of our green technology that we 
have produced thanks in large part to the land grant universities m 
California and throughout the United States we ve exported those 
technologies around the world and they re able to produce the same sort 
of food same quality m yield 

My very big concern here is that we re going to have less and less 
agriculture especially in California because of the population growth and 
because the economic rate of cost of production increases so much 
because of state requirements m law that aren t applicable in other states 
or other parts of the world that farmers are faced with the only choice but 
to sell their land for housing and get out of business And I don t think 
that will be good public policy twenty years from now twenty five years 
from now because if you examine carefully what our farm policy is m the 
United States today and has been for forty years it really is dictated by 
whatever administration in Washington views its foreign policy to be and 
the impacts of its foreign policy then have ripple impacts upon all 
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elements of the economy but especially farm policy And the way they 
handle the ripple impacts on the farm policy is to do this Band Aid or that 
Band Aid to this commodity group or that commodity group that long 
term may not be good public policy 

But to satisfy certain constituent groups in the farm bill last year in 
the Congress it was nothing more than a sell out to various mid western 
interest groups who were trying to determine who would ultimately 
control the United States Senate I mean that s what the farm bill 
became an attempt to curry favor with various commodity groups in the 
Midwest to ultimately determine whether or not the Democrats or the 
Republicans would prevail m certain Senate seats in certain Midwest farm 
areas 

Anyway let s switch gears 

ETTINGER Let s pull ourselves back a little bit into the Assembly period of your 

career and I want to talk about something related to prison construction m 
the valley 

Beginning the mid to late seventies and into the eighties there was a 
great deal of attention on sentencing reforms We can talk about that if 
you like but I want to focus on prisons to start with And one of the 
upshots of the sentencing reforms of course was the need for prison 
construction You were very active and very aggressive in really siting a 
number of pnsons in your district Coalinga Madera Corcoran others 
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And you did that largely as a matter of economic development for an area 
of high unemployment But talk about that as an Assembly person doing 
that Siting prisons can also be rather controversial I imagine and you 
have people that want it people that don t 

What do you recall about those battles and why do you think you 
were successful as you were in getting them 9 
COSTA Well you must remember that during that time in the 1980s there was a 
very big concern of crime in America and crime in California and the 
crimes rates were going up in many of the different categories that they 
use to measure impacts of crime And so there were a host of solutions 
that were brought forth to try to address the increases of crime 
Obviously the economy and poverty and other factors played a role 
Substance abuse But we changed a whole host of the sentencing laws in 
California I supported many of those sentencing laws As a result of 
those changes obviously coupled with the population growth the prison 
population in California began to increase 

I have always been one of those individuals in elected office who has 
attempted to correlate consistency I know that s not unfortunately 
always been the case in the State Capitol It just seems to me that if 
you re going to vote for legislation that has certain impacts then you 
would have to be responsible for the ramifications and the ramifications 
of the impact of the legislation that we were changing that was being 
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signed into law was increasing the prison population So, therefore you 
have to then as a consequence of your actions provide solutions and the 
solutions of course are to build additional prisons to put these people 
The first community actually came to me It was a farming 
community that had the cyclical seasons where they had high 
unemployment and they wanted to try to provide some stability vis a vis 
the economy to balance their agricultural economy, and they knew that the 
state was looking at constructing some new prisons and they asked if I 
would be helpful So we had community leaders there 
ETTINGER Which community was that 9 

COSTA Corcoran That was the first Scratch that It might have been Avenal 

Corcoran was another senes of controversies Actually they all had their 
vanous twists and turns 

But Avenal was even more dramatic than Corcoran I mean 
Corcoran had the cotton industry You at that time had the Boswell and 
Salyer farming operations and Hansen s and others Avenal had very little 
farming up over the mountain on I 5 It was a former oil boomtown that 
had gone bust Avenal oftentimes reminded me of that town in the movie 
The Last Picture Show in Texas the way they did that on black and 
white I mean you d go into the streets of Avenal and it was a throwback 
They really wanted to participate so I spoke with folks in the Deukmejian 
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Administration who were looking to site a prison I said I think we ve 
got a good candidate here 

So we put the meetings together with the city fathers and stuff and 
got some agreement on some land and I earned the legislation [Senator 
Robert B ] Bob Presley of course was kind of the guru on these things 
This is really how Bob and I got to have our relationship with one another 
over the years on a lot of this pnson legislation And we were going pretty 
well and we got it authonzed and then we had a cattleman who also had 
some other interests in the area that decided to oppose it by the name of 
Dick Hewitson He got another fellow who s a shirttail cousin of his who 
was the attorney to sue the state And so we had to go through all sorts of 
legal issues to ultimately settle it and then we finally moved ahead 

Following that then the folks at Corcoran saw that we had some 
success in Avenal and they said Hey we would be a good candidate 
too And so they came up 

Avenal we did a preliminary thing but with Corcoran I really began 
to kind of get a better understanding of everything that was involved and 
decided that we really needed to develop a process because there was 
certainly going to be additional prisons that were going to be needed and I 
could see a scenano where a number of the smaller communities in the 
valley would see this as an opportunity to provide an economic stimulus I 
mean it was clear these prisons were running at three hundred to three 
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hundred fifty million dollars a pop that they were employing anywhere 
from seven hundred to a thousand or more employees that these were 
good paying jobs and it was pretty much recession proof [Laughter ] 

So I kind of quickly sensed that this could be a growth industry and 
sitting down with the community group that wanted to meet with me in 
Corcoran after the Avenal success I said you know if we want to do this 
the community s really got to come forward It just can t be a group of 
leading citizens You know we ve got to have a town hall meeting and 
invite everyone there Invite the prison officials And we ve got to lay out 
what this entails We ve got to provide opportunities for field tops for 
citizens to go to places like Folsom and some of the other communities 
that have had prison facilities there Soledad and others for many years 
and how it impacts their communities And we need to make sure that the 
city council ultimately after all of this is done and they ve done their fact 
finding votes on a resolution indicating that they 11 support having this 
we ve got to include the schools and we ve got to include the county 
So the Corcoran thing was really after the initial experience of the 
Avenal situation We really sat down and began to develop a process that 
needed to be vetted before we decided to aggressively get in queue and 
attempt to try to successfully get the authorization 

Once we established that process it frankly worked quite well and 
we repeated it not only in Corcoran but we repeated it m Coalmga And 
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then Corcoran liked their experience so well they asked for a second one 
And so we repeated it again in Corcoran And then Chowchilla saw that 
that was a good thing for them and the folks and so we repeated it in 
Chowchilla And then in Kern with north Kern 

So getting those cities to work with the counties that they were 
located in and with the school districts with the other elements of the 
community the net result of that over a period of ten years was that I got 
seven prisons authorized m my district that provide a tremendous 
economic stimulus to those communities that have those facilities and 
diversified the economy and brought better paying jobs 

We had an interesting thing This is typical bureaucrats When the 
first prison went in in Corcoran the [California] Department of 
Corrections was seeking to put together a billing facility You know this 
was kind of an administrative office that has like fifty sixty people and 
these are all kind of white collar jobs and stuff So the people were 
walking around and a mid level bureaucrat who had the decision making 
process at the time had bought a home in Visalia and thought well you 
know it d be a nice place to put this in Tulare the city of Tulare or 
Visalia The Corcoran people when they got wind of this really came 
and said Do you know what they re going to do 7 And I had to shake I 
don t know if it was Gomez or maybe it was pre Gomez so I said look 
the whole reason these communities are doing these is because I 
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mean having a prison isn t necessarily the best thing that you want to put 
on the chamber of commerce advertisement but it s to get the jobs here 
If you re going to put what are considered the better jobs not only in 
another town but m another county I said you ve got another thing 
coming This am t going to work 1 [Laughter ] 

So we short circuited that finally and the billing office was located 
and still is there in the city of Corcoran 

But you know Kings County made requirements that they thought 
needed to be dealt with for the impacts of these prisons as did Fresno and 
Madera counties We worked that out with Corrections 

But I remember one of the early challenges once the Avenal prison 
was completed when we had this first initial housing development take 
place in Avenal and they had real problems in terms of getting people to 
buy them The problem of course is I mean it s kind of the chicken 
or the egg kind of thing although Avenal is a much better town today 
because of the prison But initially they were having great difficulty 
getting these homes purchased even though they were very affordable 
When you think about it the reason is pretty easy I mean these 
people that were coming from Southern California or the Bay Area that 
were prison guards et cetera that were having to commute an hour each 
way to go to work to get affordable housing all of a sudden they re in the 
valley and they re working at Avenal or they re working at Corcoran and 
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you draw a circle m terms of a twenty minute or a half an hour commute 
and they can live in Hanford they can live in Visalia they can live in 
Lemoore You know a twenty thirty thousand population city that has far 
more amenities than the three thousand people living in Avenal that 
doesn t have a theater 

The state can t force its employees to live in a certain town so we 
tried certain new incentives and stuff By and large it s worked well for 
those communities that were willing to be a part of the state solution to the 
oppressing crime problem that we had in California 
ETTINGER Good 


Without jumping ahead to the present and I know it s much on your 
mind with the high speed rail transportation I want to talk a little bit 
about your efforts just through the eighties to change rail transportation in 
the valley 

COSTA You don t want to deal with the Three Strikes 9 
ETTINGER Oh That s fine too Yes we can deal with Three Strikes as well 
COSTA Well I mean since we re on it It s part of that 
ETTINGER Yes 

COSTA This all kind of fit with the support I had done for getting tougher on 
crime and dealing with the prison construction This was one of those 
pieces of legislation that you don t necessarily have the idea for but it 
comes to you on a set of circumstances that just happened 
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You know I ve always been very good to nurture my bipartisan 
relations with my colleagues over the twenty four years I was in the 
Legislature And among those members although I didn t have a 
relationship to begin with but developed afterwards was Bill Jones Bill 
Jones ran against Rick Lehman He was twenty six at the time out of 
Fresno State and I was running Lehman s campaign And of course we 
won that election in 1976 Bill didn t have another chance to run again 
until 1982, which he was elected So while Bill and I had somewhat 
similar backgrounds as both being sons of farmers and growing up west of 
Fresno obviously our politics were far different and the fact that I had run 
the campaign against him successfully obviously didn t give me any 
brownie points 

But in the early eighties Bill and I developed relations He was very 
interested in water and agricultural issues He got involved and did a good 
job on those and we found ourselves working together on a host of issues 
for the valley and complementing each other s efforts as a result of that 
one of the real good standup legislators I ve had an opportunity to serve 
with over the years There are a number of them but Bill is certainly in 
that category 

I 11 have to check the date because now my memory is getting a little 
bit fuzzy but in 91 or 92 an old suburb actually it was one of the first 
suburbs of Fresno called the Tower District had begun to revitalize with 
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the arts community and the gay community and reestablished itself It s 
one of my favorite places in Fresno It s got a number of good restaurants 
and it s got a great theater that is used for various kinds of entertainment 
and it s got a musical theater for Broadway type plays as well and it s not 
far from where my grandmother used to live and such It s just a nice old 
neighborhood 

One of the restaurants that many of us used to frequent that was a 
nice establishment to have a drink was called The Daily Planet Still is 
The Daily Planet We had a birthday party for my mother there two weeks 
ago I eat at Clark Kent s Daily Planet You know it s art deco and done 
very nicely 

Mike Reynolds daughter—she was there m town from Southern 
California on the weekend for a wedding for a friend and was going to go 
home on a Sunday and had some car repair work and her father did those 
kinds of things so he says why don t you stay over Sunday night spend 
the night and have dinner and stuff and 111 fix the car and you can drive it 
back on Monday 9 

So she did and after dinner she and a friend of hers goes well 
we re going to have dessert or have a drink and they went to The Daily 
Planet And Kimberly Reynolds upon finishing dessert with her friend 
walked outside of the front door and these two guys I don t know if they 
were on crack or meth or whatever it was had been driving around town 
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on a motorbike and one of them had a gun and they were shooting it up in 
the air and were shooting at windows and stuff and they pulled off the 
side there near the entrance She was there and she had her purse on her 
arm and the guy grabs her purse like this pulling it off her shoulder and 
she s got this guy that she s with this friend of hers and her natural 
reaction is to yank back He s got this gun and he pulls this gun out and 
puts it to her head and pulls the trigger Obviously she died about a day 
later 

Andy Warhol says that we all have ten minutes of fame and I m an 
amateur historian of sorts and there s always the question as to whether or 
not people or individuals shape events or whether events shape 
individuals I always conclude from all the history I read that it s kind of a 
combination of both 

But this was a case where Mike Reynolds decided he was mad as 
hell and wasn t going to take it anymore like the movie and some friends 
were consoling him a few weeks later at a barbecue One of them was a 
superior court judge and he said you know what we ought to do is 
change the law and require that people who have a previous record of 
these kinds that you get one strike if you have X amount of felonies in 
your record You get a second strike that requires an additional sentencing 
if you have this record and your third strike becomes X amount of years 
required under the law 
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The Judgments of Hammurabi 

What is the code of Hammurabi 7 This law code is similar to the American bill of 
Rights These codes are meant to guide people and to prevent future disobedience of 
these laws Most of the laws of Hammurabi deal with those who owe something they 
have to repay in some way For example code 17 mentions that if a man is in debt with 
someone they should serve three years for their purchaser or master Until their fourth 
year they will regain their freedom Although debt slaves can regain their freedom there 
were slaves who were slaves for life and if they disobeyed their master they were put to 
death Furthermore one of the most important sections in the laws of Hammurabi is when 
it mentions family and marriage because gives men and women equal rights over 
properties although men have priorities For example law number 148 states that if a 
man married a sick wife and he decided to get another women he may do it but he can t 
get married to another women while his wife is still alive Additionally a wife has the 
right to remain m his husbands home and to get his husbands support The laws of 
Hummurabi are pretty fair overall for both men and women However most of the codes 
were more beneficial to males because males could take decision more spontaneously and 
women had to have a good reason to get a divorce A women who commits adultery 
would get any money from his husband (law 141) This is unfair for women because men 
who commit adultery can keep their properties just because they are head of the house 
hold and women are left with nothing 

Where did the code of Hammurabi originated 7 The code of Hammurabi 
originated in Mesopotamia Later on the eighteen century B C E it was discovered by the 



Babylonians, Sumerians Assirians and Chaldeans The law code of Hammurabi is a 
combination of both literature and laws or decisions that Hammurabi made on his own 
judgment Therefore there can be many factors that could have contributed to the laws he 
made like his religion where he lived and other factors 
Hammurabi had a pillar built where his code of law was carved The book 
mentions that he probably wanted it to last for ever This shows us that Hammurabi was 
a very intelligent person he knew that if he did not write his laws on stone pillars his 
codes would soon be forgotten He knew that if he died his laws would help to promote 
the welfare of people The culture of Mesopotamia is similar to the culture that most 
small towns in mexico have they believe that men are superior over women They have 
certain rules that people should follows like the codes of Hammurabi The culture of 
these law codes is very harsh to slaves property and marriage and family Therefore the 
purpose of these codes was to let people know the consequences so they would follow the 
codes 
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And so they drafted this up This was done m the backyard of a 
barbecue in Fresno as a result of Mike Reynolds daughter being shot to 
death in what is still a lovely restaurant in a nice area outside of downtown 
Fresno Just like our district is here similarly situated 

So they took it to Bill Jones to introduce This is basically all 
Republicans And Bill decided that one where the murder actually took 
place was in my district and two that we would have a better shot of 
making the legislation happen if it was a bipartisan effort as opposed to 
simply a Republican effort since the Democrats had the majority in both 
houses 

So, while on the floor after he had this bill drafted he explained to 
me what they had done that Mike Reynolds and Judge Ardaiz and others 
had drafted this up and wanted to know whether or not I wanted to be 
involved with it I said yes I would get involved in it I wanted to be 
helpful He said well this is the draft Take a look at it And he says 
I ve done this a number of times with other authors since that time and it 
really falls under the category of if you don t care who gets credit, you 
get a lot more done And Bill says because usually you re coauthors he 
says why don t we both be authors on this*? You know you re the author 
I m the author They kind of frown upon that now these days in the 
Legislature but at that time he didn t care 
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So we were both the joint authors of the bill and we went at it for 
the first seven months unsuccessfully We couldn t get it out of 
committee for all the reasons that you re aware of between folks who 
were against determinate sentencing laws and such or mandatory 
sentencing laws and 

Did the bill was it going through the Assembly first or the Senate 
first 9 

Senate first This was in 91 or 92 
Okay right 

So after our initial efforts we were kind of dead m the water and session 
had ended in August I can remember running into Mike ironically again 
at The Daily Planet I don t think it was even a year since his daughter 
had been shot and killed He was there with his son I was there with 
some other friends and we were having a bite of something He said do 
you think we 11 have a shot at it next year 9 And I said well you know 
Mike these are the problems we re dealing with And I said but Bill and 
I talked and this is a two year bill and we II go back at it next year and 
make our best effort 

Mike Reynolds had become kind of cynical of the process and of 
course was a good Republican He didn t have too many good things to 
say about the Democrats that were m control and felt that he was being 
treated unfairly Of course for him this was not just a cause but it was an 
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issue that was personal because of the loss of his daughter But I tried to 
encourage him that we would make an effort again in January when we 
went back into session 

And then I don t know I think within weeks of the time I saw him 
at the restaurant an event took place that not only had statewide new 
significance but nationwide significance that really captured the attention 
of the public and that was the kidnapping and eventual murder of Polly 
Klaas You know people forget the sequence of when these things 
happened but we had introduced the bill in the springtime and had our 
hearing but for whatever reasons Kimberly Reynolds murder on the 
streets what is a safe place m Fresno did not get the same focus and 
attention that this fourteen year old girl fifteen year old girl I guess did 
having been kidnapped from her own bedroom Obviously it was a much 
different story 

And of course the outrage that took place here in the state and 
throughout the country as a result of that event had a dramatic impact on 
our legislation because of the talk shows and everything else The best 
way I describe it is I guess somehow like an avalanche takes place I 
mean you get first an edge of snow coming off the side of a mountain 
and pretty soon it picks up more snow and pretty soon you’ve got the 
whole mountam sliding down Over the holidays and by the 


[End Tape 6 Side A] 
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COSTA bills that were out there with variations of what we were trying to do 

I worked the Democratic side and of course Bill had the Republican side 
and we worked together as a team 

Probably of a major significant issue and I was an author on it and 
earned it it was perhaps the quickest response that I ever saw happen m a 
time period I m not talking about a gut and amend like they re doing this 
week or that kind of stuff but this obviously had national importance 
because Three Stnkes laws after this became implemented around the 
country And Mike Reynolds was on a host of national talk shows and so 
forth But from the time we had our first hearing in January when we 
went back m session the bill going through the Assembly to the floor 
over to the Senate back oh another thing that was interesting that we 
decided to do of course we had the leverage because of all the support 
we decided to it was actually Bill s decision that we take no 
amendments I ve never carried controversial legislation m twenty four 
years in which you didn t take amendments In other words this was a 
very controversial legislation not to take any amendments 

But interestingly enough we had a horsepower behind us an 
electorate that felt outraged by the senes of events that had taken place 
and all these other kidnappings and murderers and other things 


ETTINGER And an initiative that was 
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Well the initiative strategy came a little bit later I mean we were kind of 
in the middle of the legislation and then we decided to and this was 
really Mike Reynolds determination with some of the coalition partners 
that he had developed with some of the law and order groups to protect 
them by concurrently moving with the initiative But we were well on our 
way with the legislation by that time I mean it was going to happen 
Right 

But Mike decided with the support of these other groups to have an 
insurance policy I say insurance policy It was the initiative We can go 
back and check the records but I m going to say by March late March 
we had the bill through both houses and on the governor s desk and a bill 
signing ceremony I ve got this great picture and I ve had it for years 
with Wilson and Bill Jones and Mike Reynolds and myself at this precinct 
operation in south central L A which is where the governor s office 
chose to have the bill signing ceremony 

But it was oh it s on the bill I ve got like five of my major 
pieces of legislation that I ve framed like this This is the high speed rail 
one And I ve got one like this for the three strikes you re out measure 
I ve got one like this for the presidential primary And I ve got two like 
this for the water bond measures But anyway in two months or less we 
had gone lickity split through a bill that the previous year 


ETTINGER Hadn t gotten out of committee 
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Hadn t gotten out of committee And of course it s really a reflection of 
how a combination of events happen to shape major statewide policy and 
in this case it had national ramifications 

And the Three Strikes bill along with other sort of sentencing stuff and 
with the prison constructions as we said in the eighties and that of 
course was right towards the end of your Assembly career that piece of 
legislation 

Yes it actually became a there were two issues that became part of 
my campaign in 1993 and 94 with [Senator] Phil Wyman Wyman 
competed to have his own three strikes measure because of course Phil 
and I had been workmg this for a year and all of a sudden it became a 
politically sexy topic So he tried to have his own which was 
unsuccessful But it became part of the bill 

You know John Kennedy had a great line after the Bay of Pigs that 
I ve quoted over the years and that is Victory has a thousand fathers 
and defeat is but an orphan And of course with this victory of Three 
Stakes everyone was claiming authorship if not father ship [Laughter ] 
And so it became Who was the true author of Three Strikes 9 

And then the other issue that was interesting in terms of my Senate 
run in 93 and 94 was my efforts on the need for transportation I was the 
first one to develop a staggered bond concept where in one piece of 
legislation you would authorize multiple bond measures In 1988 I was a 
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part of the effort with [Assemblymember] Richard Katz and Governor 
Deukmejian to provide more funding for transportation in California 
Governor Deukmejian took this position when he was first elected that 
he d never raise taxes And so to get around that because it was very 
clear to the business community and the chamber of commerce and all the 
other interests out there that we needed to have more money on 
transportation well Governor Deukmejian was kind of on the hook there 
because he had said you know not when I m governor are we going to 
raise taxes 

So the other way he could figure out to get away from that is to 
create this kind of bifurcated process where we would put it in the form of 
an initiative and then go to the voters and propose it to the voters and then 
we d get the voters to determine whether or not they wanted to 
increase 

ETTINGER Tax themselves 

COSTA Right The proposal ultimately took place in various ways One was the 
increase on the gas tax a graduated increase on the gas tax The second 
element of it was to increase the truck weight fees for the trucking 
industry The gas tax increased the amount ultimately to $1414 billion 
The truck weight fees it increased another $3 billion for transportation 
purposes And then we decided to put a billion dollar bond measure and 
it became [Proposition] 108 and [Proposition] 111 and I carried 
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Proposition 108 which was the first of what would be three $1 billion 
bond measures one billion in 1990 for transit and for inter city rail one 
billion in 92 and one billion m 94 So with one piece of legislation we 
were authorizing three bonds staggered over three election cycles 
When the whole bipartisan campaign came together in 1990 
[Proposition] 108 passed with [Proposition] 111 which was the increase 
in the gas tax and we successfully enacted it 

In 92 the economy started going down the tank Deukmejian was 

gone 

Oh one other element that needs to be said I fought to get twenty 
five percent of the bond measure of $ 1 billion for inter city rail because it 
was part of my whole effort to try to improve inter city rail which I 
thought ultimately would lead to an opportunity to provide high speed rail 
in California But you have to crawl and walk before you can run They 
all thought it was crazy You 11 never get twenty five percent 

Well I really should have argued for forty percent or thirty five 
percent because I did get it wrong but I had to compromise down and 
fifteen percent of the bond was for inter city rail and it was money well 
spent to improve the San Diego Los Angeles corridor to improve the San 
Joaquin corridors and ultimately to provide funding for the new capital 


corridor 
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And then of course Jerry Meral who thought we would not be 
successful carried his own measure which was Proposition 116 It was a 
good thing that that passed although at the time I never liked outside bond 
measures that don t go through legislative scrutiny But it was good 
because subsequently that one passed the same time Proposition 108 
passed But in 92 with the economic recession going the voters only 
approved one bond measure in that year and that was the education bond 
by a little over one percent fifty one percent and the second 
transportation bond measure Proposition 156 at the time failed by less 
than one percent 

So in 94 I think I have the notation of being perhaps the only 
member of the Legislature who s ever attempted to try to take a measure 
off the ballot that they had placed themselves And the reason I wanted to 
take the measure off in 94 wasn t because I didn t support it or because it 
wasn t needed but it was the economy was in the tank and previous bond 
measures in 92 and in the primary of 94 had been defeated And I didn t 
want the voters rejection to this bond measure which I thought was 
certain to be a reflection that voters in California weren t willing to pay 
for infrastructure especially important transportation infrastructure that 
would involve transit and inter city rail 

I got the measure out of the Assembly to take it off the ballot but 
Phil Wyman who had beaten me in the primary I mean in a special 
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election in 93 and now was in the Senate got his Republican colleagues 
to prevent the measure from passing that would take it off And the reason 
he didn t want it to go off the ballot is because he had gotten agreement 
among the conservatives to sign the ballot argument against the bond 
measure And of course that s a free mailing to every voter in the 
district [Laughter ] And he was successful 

[Senator] Quentin Kopp my buddy who I had worked with on these 
things when I told him that I wasn t interested m running the campaign 
for the bond measure because one I didn t think it would be successful 
and that I had attempted to get it taken off the ballot and because I wasn t 
able to do so and I was of course preoccupied with the campaign running 
against Wyman in 94 and so that s kind of how that story ended It 
stayed on the ballot Wyman got to sign the argument against it It was 
defeated but I beat him by 7 000 votes 

I don t know if this is where you re going to end 
Yes It s probably easier to break here than to try and 
Yes 


[End Tape 6 Side B] 
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[Session 4 March 31 2004] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side A] 

ETTINGER Today is Wednesday March 31 2004 My name is Patrick Ettinger and 
I m sitting in the office of former state senator Jim Costa and we re sitting 
down to conduct the fourth in a series of interviews about his career in the 
Assembly and the State Senate 

Senator last time we ended up we were talking mainly about your 
roles in the Assembly and various bills that you earned and battles that 
you fought as an assemblyman and I want to ask you a few more things 
about your Assembly career the politics of it and then move on to your 
role m the Senate 

Let me begin it this way Both m the bills that you earned and your 
votes on other issues as an assemblyman you emerged in the 1980s as one 
of the so called valley Democratics I mean a relatively conservative 
Democrat The California Journal m I think about 1985 had an article 
entitled A Different Breed of Democrats and they talked about you 
among others 

I just wanted to hear what you had to say about what you think set 
valley Democrats apart from other Democrats in the Assembly in the 
eighties Just talk about the issue of valley Democrats 
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COSTA Well let me begin by saying that growing up in a Democratic family like 
many families it goes back to the dustbowl days of the Depression My 
grandparents were immigrants when they came to this country They 
didn t speak any English My parents when they entered first grade 
because there was no kindergarten at that time did not speak English and 
it was very difficult They started off as farmworkers and then became 
enough of a family to buy some cows and establish a dairy and then 
expand there ultimately to obtain the American Dream of establishing 
their own dairy farm and business with their family John C Costa & 

Sons with my dad and my uncle working for their father And then 
eventually m the early sixties to buying my grandfather out it became 
Costa Brothers 

Those Democrats reflect the Roosevelt years I believe and World 
War Him reading a very interesting chronicle of letters that my sister 
has compiled from my uncles m World War II exchanging 
correspondence between my mom and my father and then during the 
turbulent times of the war and emerging out of the Depression Those are 
the kind of values that I think reflect Democrats in the valley a party that 
believed in helping people but also placed tremendous values on hard 
work and assimilation and being able to achieve some level of financial 
stability 
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And so I think when you talk about valley Democrats and you talk 
about the state as a whole I ve always thought of Will Rogers 
comment that again goes back to the thirties when he said he didn t belong 
to any organized political party he was a Democrat You know I am one 
who really feels that a broad based party is much more to my liking to my 
comfort as opposed to a party that s more narrowly defined m its face and 
its philosophy So as the parties have changed m the sixties and in the 
seventies and the eighties and the nineties and now into the twenty first 
century I think those of us who are part of the political process in the 
state and in this case the valley are continuing to try to determine where 
their reference points are as it relates to their political party 

I think if the Democratic Party is going to remain successful m the 
twenty first century not just in California but across the country it s 
going to have to maintain its broad base of having moderates as well as 
liberal members within the party After all the party espouses to have 
tremendous toleration that is embedded in our Bill of Rights and if 
liberals aren t tolerant toward moderates within the party then they really 
don t mean what they say I mean I m very understanding although I 
don t always agree with some of my liberal colleagues positions 

I think that it was very healthy in the 1980s for those of us who were 
in that Democratic tradition that goes back to the Bemie Sisk days and 
George Zenovich and [Senator Hugh M ] Hughie Bums that it s healthy 
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for the Democratic Party to ensure that Democrats are fiscally prudent 
that Democrats feel that having public safety orchestrated is an important 
priority to ensure that our streets and our neighborhoods are safe that if 
you don t have a healthy agricultural economy then you really are setting 
the conditions for what has occurred in our energy policy to occur in our 
agricultural policy 

By that I mean up until shortly after World War II we were self 
dependent for most of our energy needs in this country And of course 
today we are dependent for a majority of our energy supplies offshore 
There are many cases I would hate to see in the next twenty years 
twenty five years that the majority of our fruit and fiber is imported from 
outside the United States I don t think that s good public policy as it 
relates to health and safety I don t think it s good necessarily for 
American consumers But there are some contradictions that we have 
never been able to get over as it relates to the ballots on those policies as it 
transcends to the politics 

Most of the farmers m the valley like my parents that grew up in 
the thirties and the forties and the fifties were Democrats It wasn t until a 
very strong effort m the sixties and the seventies by the Republican Party 
and a somewhat feeling of abandonment whether it s true or not by the 
Democratic leadership statewide that these farmers began changing their 
registration from Democratic to Republican Obviously in the case of my 
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family that hasn t happened But the majority of farmers my parents 
generation and their children have changed their party registration who 
were originally Democrats 

I think that valley Democrats have been successful because they ve 
been able to maintain bipartisan support Those who run in the valley as a 
Democrat and try to use the model that issues in urban areas like Los 
Angeles and San Francisco usually meet with little success because even 
though the Republicans in the last two years have made very significant 
inroads they have spent a lot of money on registering new voters that have 
moved into the valley And since the valley is one of the fastest growing 
regions in California it s become a fertile ground for that new registration 
and it s a real challenge I mean we used to have the majority of state 
legislators as well as congressional representatives as Democrats and 
today we re lucky if when we can keep it 50 50 
ETTINGER Yes there s been a real shift 

Sticking with the Assembly for a moment you were involved 
somewhat tangentially m the infamous Gang of Five revolt against 
COSTA Yes It used to be six [Laughter ] 

ETTINGER Speaker Willie Brown I wanted to ask you about that You joined 


them in a letter endorsing Ken Maddy for treasurer That s one of the 
things that sparked Brown s anger 
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Tell me a little bit Did you seriously consider joining them? Did 
you take on Willie Brown? Tell me a little bit about your role 
COSTA Well you speak to all six of us and you 11 get different versions of the 
same story Let me give you mine, and I think it s appropriate to follow 
the earlier question about valley Democrats because part of it is related 
I got elected in 1978 I think most of the other five members got 
elected m 82 I was close friends with a couple of them to begin with and 
then developed relationships with the others in their first term in the 
Legislature You know we had a number of things in common younger 
members three of us were from the valley [Assemblymember Rusty] 
Areias [Assemblymember Gary A ] Condit and myself The other three 
were from Southern California [Assemblymember Gerald R ] Eaves from 
a conservative area [then Assemblymember Charles M ] Calderon from a 
moderate area of Los Angeles and [then Assemblymember Steve] Peace 
from a more conservative district in San Diego that included Imperial 
County I think besides the fact that we were interested m policy and we 
all had good relationships with the speaker at the time we were moderates 
basically On some issues some were more conservative than others and 
some issues I don t know many of us were I mean in terms of civil 

rights and women s issues I think we would all be considered to have 
liberal votes But on ballots I think we were moderate basically 
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What I explained to these folks having been involved in a number of 
their campaigns when they first ran principally Rusty Areias s 
campaign was that likeminded people, if we worked together on common 
issues that were important to our districts and that we were concerned 
about could have influence above and beyond our numbers And to their 
credit they were all fast movers and hard workers and they developed 
their own relationships with other members including the speaker And 
because of that relationship that we all had with the speaker we had good 
committee assignments 

I always focused first on my district m a way that I thought was 
more important which was to ensure that I had the committee assignments 
that would be most important on those issues that I was working on We 
between the six of us covered a pretty broad base of committee 
assignments We used to have lunch or dinner regularly throughout the 
week and help one another By their second third term in the Legislature 
which by this time was my fifth term we were doing just that we were 
having an influence above and beyond our actual numbers 
ETTINGER As swing voters you mean*? 

COSTA Yes swing voters And the house was closer then And the speaker you 
know as he allows liberal members to focus on their concerns certainly 
understood that it was important that we were at least allowed to have 
some opportunities to be successful in our areas And I think that s one of 
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the keys among many other items that made Speaker Willie Brown a very 
good and successful speaker because he was a member s member and 
took heat, in part because of our efforts to moderate legislation m the 
committees but was willing to do that as long as we were willing to be 
responsible and willing to not only have successes and victories but also 
take our defeats properly because m the legislative process you can t win 
all the time 

I think some of my colleagues among the six of us got upset on 
you know started off with one vote then another vote that they weren t 
successful on they got used to winning almost all of the votes and 
decided that they weren t being treated properly In the political process 
one can be slighted or perceived that they re slighted whether or not 
they re slighted or not You know, a number of incidences combined and 
hurt feelings and whatever else you want to call it and a group of them 
decided I think principally as a result of frustration that maybe 
Assemblyman Gary Condit had and fueled by Steve Peace and 
Assemblymember Chuck Calderon that maybe we should kind of launch 
out on our own That took it beyond six people working together for 
several years having a lot of success on various legislative initiatives to 
deciding to make this an insurrection or some would refer to it as a coup 


d etat 
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You know I think the letter that we wrote on behalf of Senator 
Maddy really reflected our true feelings that he would be the best person 
for the treasurer s job It would also we felt give an opportunity for a 
valley person to have a chance at statewide office which traditionally has 
been very difficult We ve had a couple of successes but not many And 
it continued to I think set us apart 

I don t think that letter though that I think Areias points out was on 
my stationery was the straw that broke the camel s back although it 
might have been the catalyst I think what really drew the line in the sand 
was a meeting that we had at the Los Angeles Airport prior to the 
insurrection becoming formalized and that s when Gary announced to 
us and I suspect you ve heard some sidebar conversations that we ought 
to try to put something together and dump Willie as the speaker 
I had real problems with that for I really believed that six 
likeminded people as we had done for several years could have enormous 
influence on the legislative process but that was different Even if I 
thought that it was a good idea to remove Speaker Brown it was a 
different concept than having six people that worked together to have an 
impact on the legislative process from having six people getting together 
to dump the leadership I was an informal part of that leadership anyway 
because of the tenure I had achieved by that time and the committee 
chairmanships that the speaker had given me And the speaker had also 
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been good to my five other friends and I didn t think that there was any 
good reason to remove the speaker except other people s ego and desire to 
grab the brass ring which I understand that but that was not my agenda 

And so once it became clear that the agenda had moved from six 
people having enormous influence on the legislative process in the 
Assembly to six people willing to charge the hill I was the only one 
among the group that had been m a previous speakership fight in 1980 
That battle lasted an entire year between Howard Berman and Leo 
McCarthy and ultimately resulted in Assemblymember Brown winning the 
speakership I know how bitter and bloody and divisive those kinds of 
fights are and that s when we had a nearly evenly split caucus and the 
numbers would go back and forth It wasn t until the eleventh hour that 
Willie emerged like the phoenix and was able to put together a deal with 
almost half the Democrats actually half the Democrats exactly 
[Assemblymember Thomas M ] Tom Hannigan stayed out of it and we 
had the other half of Howard Berman and made a deal with Republicans 
for a two year period To start off with six people and try to figure out 
how to make a deal with the Republicans I think was a far different set of 
dynamics 

Frankly even though I didn t support Speaker Brown in 1980 when 
he first formed the speakership I supported him thereafter and became a 
part of a constructive effort I think in the Assembly Not only had the 
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speaker been good to me and rewarded my hard work but I think he had 
been good to my five colleagues So I didn t think there was any real 
justification for this coup d etat I said look guys if you want to continue 
to work together as we have m the past for moderate legislative goals I m 
in I think that s why we got together in the first place and that s what I 
believe in If what this is really now about is removing the leadership 
then I m not going to be a part of it because I don t think it s warranted 
People who I work with I may not always agree with and there were 
certainly differences that I had with the speaker but they weren t 
differences that dictated in my view a desire to try to become a part of an 
effort to remove him and the team that m fact I was a part of 

So on that basis we split and the relationship with most of my five 
friends really ended for a period of time although the person I was the 
closest to Rusty Areias and I remained cordial I tried to remain cordial 
with the other members It was more difficult with Assemblymember 
Condit and Assemblymember Calderon I think Peace and I always talked 
anyway I mean it went back and forth 

The interesting fact is after it was all said and done with people 
went different ways but Rusty and I maintained our good friendship and 
today we re very close friends And then over a period of time we kind of 
renewed our relationship with others in some cases more than others I 
mean Steve Peace and I ve worked together and become I think pretty 
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good colleagues over the years Chuck Calderon and I as well Gerry 
Eaves left and I had very little contact with him after he left the 
Legislature And it wasn t until the late 1990s that then Congressman 
Condit and I kind of reestablished our relationship as a result of working 
in Washington on water related issues and with the National Conference 
of State Legislatures as an officer and ultimately president Gary and I 
kind of decided that we would make peace and forget the past and then 
you know had a good working relationship until he ultimately had the 
problems that he ended up with 

Well the members that revolted against the leadership also paid a price for 
it m terms of their power in the Assembly losing positions You came 
out of it as the caucus chair 7 
Yes 

Was that loyalty to Brown in that situation 7 I mean loyalty to the speaker 
in that situation 7 

Well I don t know I think that s a question better asked of the speaker I 
mean chronologically you look at the time while that Gang of Five 
activity took place in the late eighties I didn t become caucus chair until 
1990 when [then Assemblymember] Maxine Waters retired to run for 
Congress But certainly based upon the two years after that two years 
prior to her leaving I had demonstrated stability and trustworthiness even 
though I would still strongly indicate my differences of opinion I think 
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some say and I don t know how accurate it is that there were a number 
of times where the Gang of Five was within one vote of removing the 
speakership Obviously based upon my previous relationship with my 
five friends if that was true and I provided that vote then the speaker 
I mean his leadership team would be dumped 

You know one of the wonderful things about serving in the 
California Legislature whether in the Assembly or the Senate or as I ve 
done them both is the good relationships you develop with different 
people talented people people from different backgrounds different 
walks of life bright people who are capable The relationship that I 
developed with Willie Brown is one that will always be for me one of the 
more rewarding aspects of having served in the Legislature And it s not 
like some of his friendships where he s done a lot of things with those 
people on a personal basis I mean we ve done a number of things over 
the years on a personal basis but certainly Rusty Areias who was a part of 
the gang probably has had more personal experiences with Willie than I 
have And it s spread to both of them notwithstanding that fact that their 
friendship survived 

Today Willie and I still have I think a very positive relationship 
He was part of a fundraising effort for me in San Francisco for the 
congressional campaign back m January I expect he might call in some 
thank yous after the primary election I said I wanted to thank you for 
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your help and he said You did a heck of good job in the campaign I 
said Well the voters were very kind and he says Kind hell You ve 
been working that constituency for years and all that hard work that 
you ve done has paid off and I think the voters reflected that That was 
very kind for him to say that 

You know we have respect for political skills and 1 think it was the 
respect for my political skills and my judgment on why I believed the 
speaker chose me for key committee chairmanships as well as the 
chairmanship of the Democratic Caucus for four years 

ETTINGER You mention political skills Willie Brown among other things had a 
reputation as somebody who enjoyed the process and maybe you shared 
that a little bit with him too the focus on the process and understanding 
the process Do you think that s fair to say*? Did you have that m 
common? 

COSTA Absolutely We both understood that for institutions in the Legislature 
or for that matter any institutions of government to maintain their 
credibility and their respect it s absolutely essential that the process be as 
clear or as clear as it possibly can be and transparent and that people be 
accountable You can trace through California history and American 
history when our institutions of government and I would say that s 
probably also true in the private sector as well but in the public sector 
when our institutions of government have found themselves in greater 
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public favor is when the accountability and the transparency is felt by the 
public Correspondingly when people believe that the transparency is not 
there and there is a definite lack of accountability then the thrust in those 
institutions drop significantly 

All of these are measured and they have been historically over 
decades in the public opinion polls whether they re the Field polls or 
whether or not there are other types of scientific polls that are done around 
the state and around the country And the process the process is 
absolutely essential to ensuring that you have the transparency and that 
you have the accountability because unless you have a respect for 
process you can t create the sort of transparency necessary and the 
accountability that the public wants to see 

Of course the filter through all of these efforts is the press The 
press is always there and is a very important part of our institutions in the 
United States to report whether it s fair or not Sometimes it s not as fair 
I guess the best thing is the more important point I would want to make 
is the accuracy I guess fairness sometimes is in the eye of the beholder 
But accuracy I think you can argue is absolutely essential and oftentimes 
the press either for personal reasons or philosophical reasons or 
sometimes just out of sheer laziness is not as accurate as they should be 

But nonetheless when we talked about the rules eveiy two years 
and talking about protecting the Assembly Speaker Brown always would 
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try to convey the importance not only to the members of his caucus but to 
his counterparts m the minority party to the leadership in both that we 
had to maintain the rules And I think that grew up from his own 
understanding of working with Speaker Unruh and the fact that he 
saw I mean Speaker Unruh was most successful at coalescing his 
efforts and building bipartisan coalitions as well 
[End Tape 7 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 7 Side B] 

COSTA There was a great picture there an anecdotal story I m going to tell you 
about But by the same token Speaker Unruh used to be kind of like an 
elder statesman there with Speaker Brown and the rest of us on the 
leadership team And he also related in hindsight when he had made 
errors by not following the rules in the process He recounted to us the 
lockup time back in the sixties as being a real mistake not only politically 
but from a standpoint of practically trying to make the decisions he was 
trying to on a key bill as being in error So when Speaker Brown was 
molding and shaping his efforts to try to make the Assembly responsive 
he was mindful of those facts 

But if you ever changed the rules m the middle of a policy debate to 
gain advantage you set precedent for others then when they were in power 
to change the rules And then you ultimately get to a point today where 
the rules don t mean anything and if the rules don t mean anything the 
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press reports that And if the press is reporting that really it s just a group 
of people that are all focused on their own power as opposed to the policy 
and get into these endless games the people sense that and you see the 
dropping of the popularity or the support of the Legislature as an 
institutional body to solve problems If it becomes nothing more than a 
debating society then all the negatives that are associated toward politics 
and toward politicians then become amplified 

I think that s part of the problems that we ve had m this last ten year 
period in the Legislature and term limits hasn t helped it But when you 
get away from process and the press continually reports that I think that is 
one of the very significant forces that erodes the legislative process today 
And that sends not just m terms of my role in the Legislature and 
Assembly but also as the president of the National Conference of State 
Legislatures I mean we used to always say in the eighties those who 
understand the rules the best those that knew Mason s Rules those that 
understood the Assembly rules and the Senate rules and the joint 
legislative rules were the most effective legislators And that s what 
process is all about 

ETTINGER One more thing about your years in the Assembly before we develop the 
time to talk about things m the Senate This relates to sort of a darker 
moment in your political career Your elections in 1980 and 84 you won 
very handily In 82 I think you were unopposed Eighty six, the election 
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fell around the heels of your arrest and I wanted to just ask you if you 
could talk a moment about that as a moment in your political career 
COSTA You know it was probably the darkest moment in my political career Up 
until that point I had felt a very successful progress both m terms of my 
elections in terms of my committee assignments in terms of the 
chairmanships and in terms of my legislation 

You know it points out that we re all human and people make 
mistakes and that was certainly a very significant mistake that I made in 
my life both personally and professionally 

I guess two things come to mind One is that I think we re all judged 
not only in life how we handle our successes but how we handle our 
failures or our disappointments our mistakes My view was when you 
make a mistake like that that it s not only of a personal nature but because 
of the fact that you re a public person it becomes magnified in this case 
statewide 

You get a lot of advice on how to handle the circumstance as people 
in public life often do and I think most of the advice I got was good but I 
firmly believed my family and my friends and the people m the valley 
maybe it s a screw up from going to a country school in West Fresno 
where families all knew each other and you learned fair play and team 
sports and that it was not only important to keep your word but it was very 
important that when you were wrong to say you were wrong and I was 
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certainly wrong I thought the best way to handle that and other folks 
confirmed my view was to go back home the day after the incident and 
tell it for what it was a mistake that I had made that there were no 
excuses and that I would ask for the people in the valley the voters of the 
district and my family and friends to forgive me I apologized to my 
family and friends both personally and publicly and to the people m the 
district and indicated that if you give me a chance to continue to serve I 
would hope that over a period of time this would over a career end up 
being a small blip on the radar screen in terms of a senes of efforts that an 
individual has made and that I hoped that the overwhelming efforts over 
that time period would be viewed as positive and productive In hindsight 
did I make some mistakes or did I do some things that I would do 
differently 9 Absolutely And I ve been so lucky that that s I think what 
has happened is that the voters chose to accept my apology Certainly 
my family and friends did 

We moved on and worked hard and continued to win by 
overwhelming margins m each of my successive elections with the 
exception of 1994 when I ran against an incredible tidal wave the 1994 
Republican tsunami that swept the nation when I was the only Democrat 
to beat an incumbent Republican west of the Mississippi 


ETTINGER That was the race against Wyman 9 
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Yes And one of only a handful in the nation While we didn t win by an 
overwhelming amount on that 94 election nonetheless the fact that we 
won was pretty significant And of course the subsequent election in 98 
I won by seventy three percent of the vote 

So when you put that all in perspective and with the 1986 incident I 
think that historically voters of this nation understand that the people they 
elect for office aren t perfect they re certainly not saints and you accept 
peoples positive qualities with their lesser qualities So that s how I put 
that 1986 incident in perspective I was very proud of the public career 
that I ve had in twenty four years in the Legislature and I think on 
balance objective people will look at it and say that Jim Costa was a 
positive force m the State Legislature during his career 
Let me pick up on that Wyman race You first ran against him in a special 
election right in 93 9 

Right We don t like to talk about that [Laughter ] 

It s your only political defeat 
Right 

And so I m going to make you talk about it a little bit Tell me a little bit 
about that race 

And I m not serious about that 
I know 

I talk about it It s no problem 
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Well you wonder in hindsight whether or not it was the correct 
choice I had wanted to run for Congress for years but a congressional 
seat never developed In 1992 I thought after the 91 reapportionment I d 
run in the seat that Congressman [Charles Chip ] Pashayan had A staff 
member Cal Dooley working for Senator Rose Ann Vuich at the time 
knew that knew that I was the Democratic caucus chairman that I would 
draw lines m 92 that would favor me and that I would have the backing 
of a lot of the leadership Not wanting to sacrifice 1990 because I had 
just become chairman of the caucus he knew that his best shot of getting 
m there would be to run against Pashayan It seemed to be laudable 
although nobody wanted to risk it a shot if they already held office to 
run against him Cal Dooley to his credit understood that and of course 
not being an elected person and nothing to lose in that sense ran and won 
So my opportunity to run for Congress again absent some divine 
intervention was not in the cards And so I thought well running for the 
State Senate seat would be a good opportunity 

The way the reapportionment plan worked in 1992 when the courts 
did it the seat ultimately was a Democratic seat but not until 1994 and as a 
result of a retirement and an election choice that created a special election 
in 1993 So I had a free ride and a former assemblymember who had run 
for a congressional seat in 92 unsuccessfully was looking for something 
to do Phil Wyman so he had well he didn t have an office but he 
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had been m the Legislature for ten years So my advisors I must admit 
somewhat reluctantly suggested that I should run even though this seat 
favored basically a Republican I mean it was nominally m terms of just 
numbers a Democratic seat but the base had really eroded The district 
was really unwieldy in its configuration I mean it started in Hanford in 
the north and went through Kern County and then went down the 
Grapevine on I 5 to South Pasadena Colorado Boulevard was the 
southern dividing line I was walking the precinct one day looking down 
this arroyo and I was trying to figure out what I was looking at and 
walked further over the land and finally it dawned on me I was looking at 
the Rose Bowl It went all the way east of Barstow I drove a lot of miles 
and lonely nights coming back from the likes of Barstow at 12 30 m the 
morning or 11 30 trying to get back to Bakersfield 

We had to get like a twenty five thirty percent voter turnout m that 
special election to have a shot at beating Wyman and it was a special 
election in the springtime There was nothing else no other reason for the 
voters to go to the ballot And it became clear within the last four weeks 
notwithstanding the efforts that we weren t going to get in those 
Democratic precincts in South Pasadena and those areas more than a ten 
percent turnout and there was no way we could win the election unless we 
got at least a twenty five percent voter turnout in those areas You know 
how you memorize if you re any good anyway and obviously I had a 
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number of uncontested elections over the years you memorize your 
opponent s stump speech the long version of the short version Anyway 
Wyman and I would go to many events together 

I just remembered thinking in the last three four weeks of the 
campaign knowing that we weren t going to be able to get that turnout 
and the challenges were that we probably weren t going to be successful 
and yet having to go through the motions and the efforts thinking gee I 
can t believe it I m going to lose to this guy But you know a lot of my 
political trusted friends still believed that it was important to lay out the 
groundwork for the subsequent election in 94 in which the district would 
move further north and in which sixty five percent of the voters would be 
in my district and Fresno County would become a part of the Senate 
district which it wasn t in the special election 

So election night I bravely told my friends and supporters and some 
family members that were in Bakersfield that that was round one in a two 
round fight that was in my opponent s backyard most of this entire 
Assembly district was included in the special election and that next year 
in 1994 we d have round two and it would be in my backyard and we d 
see how we would fare 

And so he won the special He was the state senator for fourteen 
months I was the assemblymember It was a miracle because the 
campaign virtually lasted for almost two and a half years So you had the 
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whole you run up to the special, and then you had It never stops 
So that night we sent everyone home said we d be talking to them and 
began the campaign for the 94 election the next day 
ETTINGER And both those elections were rather fierce looking at the media 

coverage It must have been that much more gratifying in 94 then to have 
come out on top 

COSTA Yes with a very volatile public I d like to give you a number but I don t 
think I could recollect it accurately 

The long and the short is is that the two campaigns together we 
spent over $3 million probably closer to $4 million There was no lack of 
effort by either party and caucuses to ensure that we had complete 
saturation in the television the radio and the mail And it was a very 
heated battle Of course m 94 as I mdicated we were swimming against 
a very strong current going in the other direction in the last ten days of the 
election in our tracking polls I mean it was just very very close only by 
I think about 4 400 votes 

But the Friday before the election we thought later and of course 
these are polls with an error of three points percentage points plus or 
minus but we figured we were about a point down on Friday night and 
then Sunday night our last tracking poll we were about a half a point up 
These are polls that have a three percent error factor I mean it was 
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within the margin of error either way I ended up winning the race but it 
was a tough effort 

The least comfortable election night you probably had ever spent 
Yes 

Let s skip into the Senate now and the first thing I wanted to ask you 
before we talk about a couple of themes in agriculture and transportation 
bonds, is about the transition from the Assembly in its rules and its 
traditions to the Senate and the way they conducted business there The 
different styles of the houses Was that a comfortable change for you 
making the transition from the Assembly house 9 What struck you about 
it if anything that made it seem different 9 

Well the Assembly was already in the process of changing a great deal A 
lot of the folks that I had served with in the eighties by the early nineties 
had left or moved on to other houses or retired or were defeated The 
polarization grew greater in the Assembly And since I m less of a 
partisan than some of my colleagues are that lack of collegiality really 
bothered me 

I like to say in my first term in the Assembly after my first two 
years of looking back at new friendships that I had developed among my 
Democratic friends I could also at the same count my Republican friends 
The minority leader [Assemblymember] Paul Pnolo was from a very 
ethnic Italian family just like the Portuguese family His caucus 
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chairperson [Assemblymember] Bruce Nestande was single like myself 
There were a group of us that used to go out and have some fun together 
[Assemblymember Eugene A ] Gene Chappie was a lot like my uncle So 
you had that kind of thing and it continued for a period of time By the 
early nineties a lot of that had just simply I mean it didn t exist 

anymore unfortunately And of course there was the continued efforts to 
remove Speaker Brown and there were the initiatives the term limit 
measure and others to force the issues 

So my election in 94 to the Senate by contrast seemed almost 
pastoral in nature [Laughter ] There was still a number of the older 
members in the Senate notwithstanding term limits the Ralph Dills of 
the world and the Nick Petnses The deans of the Senate as we liked to 
refer to them 

The Senate by tradition unless you count Hugh Bums who used to 
run a pretty tight ship when [Senator James R ] Jim Mills took over and 
through Jim Mills transformation through David Roberti although 
Senator Roberti to his credit tried to coalesce his leadership but David s 
method of organization sometimes I think drew a lot of questions from 
many of us but it was his style I mean we all have our different styles 

[Then Senator] Bill Lockyer who I had served with in the 
Assembly actually he was my first seatmate the first time I was elected 
in 79 and 80 had really matured I mean Senator Lockyer now the 
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attorney general I always viewed to be bright and very focused 
somewhat even like a Machiavellian but he was erratic for many years 
or viewed to be erratic And Bill being the consummate politician that he 
is I think recognized that he needed to shake that reputation I think he 
really had matured in his years in the Senate so that by the time David 
was forced to leave office because of term limits he really had the inside 
track on the Senate president pro tern s job To his credit he was able to 
put the votes together 

Bill s discipline I think was very good for the Senate It had been 
lacking m the past He focused more on process without being divisive I 
mean there was always the process that was I mean you had people 
like [Senator Newton R ] Newt Russell that would stand up Like today 
where you amend bills without any regard to germaneness I mean 
during those years it had been a Senate tradition If a measure was not 
germane and you tried to amend something into it not only did Senator 
Newt Russell raise the question but others would and it was common that 
bills would be rejected based on their lack of germaneness 

David Roberti to his credit and this was before Lockyer I was still 
on the Assembly then when the abuses had taken place back m the 1980s 
especially m the Assembly on conference reports said there was I 
mean you d work out of an eight month session during the year you d 
work on legislation and sometimes it would fail or you wouldn t even 
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bring it up and then you d wait until the last week of session and then in 
conference report put in an essence of a bill that had already been defeated 
before or a new bill that had not even been raised on the policy thing To 
David Roberti s credit he ended that abuse in the Senate 

Senator Lockyer as president pro tem continued to I think provide 
additional reforms in the Senate that helped set the way He was very 
process oriented And I say this because I ve been critical sometimes in 
the past I think Senator Bill Lockyer did a very good job during his ten 
years as president pro tem m the Senate because he understood the 
importance of process He tried to be fair and balanced in terms of the 
committees Obviously he had his issues and he had his own agenda as 
every legislator does but I think he tried to be circumspect about when he 
tried to reflect his own views on a particular piece of legislation or on the 
budget process and that doesn t mean that he would not negotiate 
aggressively for his concerns 

But I really enjoyed the transition and the process I mean some 
things took getting used to some of the traditions 
ETTINGER What s an example of that 9 

COSTA Well the fact of the voice vote on the Senate Floor I think was you 
know you re used to voting electronically You re used to having other 
people sometimes across the floor signal and then push your button 
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Actually it was a sense of freedom for me because I ve never been a 
person that sat down very well at my desk during a floor debate The nice 
thing about a voice vote is that anywhere on the floor you can vote and I 
was usually in a lot of different places trying to work on other pieces of 
legislation simultaneously 

Other traditions in the Senate that were different in terms of the way 
the whole if you required a modification in your office or a desk or 
something like that you d just talk with the chairman of the Rules 
Committee in the Assembly and they d talk to someone and so on and it 
just worked out We used to joke in the Senate to the chief clerk of the 
Assembly it was the house of letters you had to write a requisite letter 
for everything I don t know where they put all those letters then 

I guess the other thing that you really found especially in the years 
with [Senator William] Bill Campbell and Ken Maddy as the minority 
leaders and then when my friend Ken became minority leader and 
working with his team it was just such a wonderful atmosphere because 
Senator Ken Maddy and I had been friends before and were from the same 
area and had earned on that bipartisan tradition of representation of the 
people of the valley 


ETTINGER [Inaudible ] 
COSTA [Inaudible ] 
[End Tape 7 Side B] 
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[Session 5 November 5 2004] 

[Begin Tape 8 Side A] 

ETTINGER Today is Friday November 5 th 2004 My name is Patrick Ettinger and 
I m sitting in the Sacramento office of former State Senator Jim Costa 
and we re completing our senes of interviews about his career in the 
Assembly and the Senate 

Thanks again for your time Senator Last time we left off we 
had just finished talking about the transition into the Senate particularly 
the process and what was different between the Assembly and the Senate 
Then I wanted to go through some of the areas of legislation that you 
were really effective on in the Senate portion of your career particularly 
agnculture a little bit about transportation and water and then talk about 
term limits and reapportionment and whatever else you might want to 
talk about 

But can we visit the issue of the so called Super Williamson Act 
and talk a little bit about the efforts to get that piece of legislation enacted 
in 98 9 

COSTA Surely As I ve stated before over the years m the legislature I think I 

earned a broad range of legislative initiatives that not only focused on the 
needs of the Valley but also impacting the entire State of California 
Those issues that I engaged in were, in many ways resource related 
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issues as well as transportation issues and it was kind of a broad based 
kind of an eclectic level of bill load 

But on the Williamson Act it was really a further effort to try to 
preserve and protect California agricultural lands prime agriculture 
lands and range lands from the continuing effort that seems endless and 
that is California s urbanization because of the population growth the 
state continues to experience 

In working with the various agricultural interests we felt that 
expanding the Williamson Act from a ten year period to a twenty year 
penod would give more incentives for fanners and ranchers to place their 
land into the Williamson Act The requirement obviously is that they 
keep that land in agncultural activity for that time penod and if they 
attempt to remove their land for that purpose for development then there 
is a penalty Of course the incentive is the tax reductions that farmlands 
receive if they are in the Williamson Act 

There obviously are different points of view as to the 
effectiveness of the Williamson Act but having worked with I think a 
broad base of interest groups we were able to develop a bipartisan 
support and as a result of that finally enacted the legislation 

I recently did a little bit of research with the Franchise Tax Board 
and the California State Farm Bureau and since the enactment of the 
Super Williamson Act as the term that is now used for the expanded 
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twenty year time period after the legislation was signed into law as an 
obviously incentive and benefit farmers and ranchers that have placed 
their land in preserve for twenty years have received $13 billion plus in 
tax benefits as a result of their willingness to preserve and protect that 
prime agricultural land for agricultural activity 

So the benefits I think have been significant and the efforts to 
protect that land I think the ultimate proof will be in the longer term the 
impacts of it I think that when we talk about trying to promote smart 
growth in California with the population expansion that is inevitable that 
the Williamson Act is but one tool in terms of how we do that 

I think smart growth policies also involve the participation of 
local government cities counties along with the state and in terms of 
getting all the interested parties including the development community 
at the table at the same time smart growth not only relates to impacts of 
housing but it relates to how we plan our transportation systems how we 
plan our school systems 

The ultimate quality of life issues like air water are all impacted 
by commonsense planning which is one of the reasons that along with 
the Williamson Act I enacted legislation a number of years ago that 
required developers in cities to get a will serve letter from the local water 
agency before they re allowed to get the final permit for housing in 
excess of I m trying to remember the threshold level Is it 250 units 9 
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And that s 250 000 square feet of commercial space and I think it s 200 
units of homes But I might need to reference that 

But the point being is that there are a number of tools that we can 
use to promote smart growth and at the same time preserve and protect 
prime agricultural land The Williamson Act is one of those tools but 
other tools need to be employed if we re going to ultimately plan this 
state m a way that people will think twenty five forty years from now 
that well folks before us made some good decisions 
ETTINGER Was the Williamson Act Talk about the opposition to that as it came 
through the Senate Does it come from the development community 9 
Did it come from 

COSTA The opposition came from an interesting cross section interesting 

because in many cases they don t have that much m common There was 
some concern among the development community There was some 
concern among some of the liberal members in the legislature because 
they felt it was nothing more than a tax break for farmers And there 
was I think some concerns by others who just wondered whether or not 
this would be a successful policy 

Nonetheless we were able to cobble together a bipartisan 
coalition which is I think over my years m the legislature has been 
what I believe is one of my fortes in terms of being able to pursue 
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effective and challenging legislation And the bipartisan coalition 
ultimately prevailed 

ETTINGER That water bill you talked about—that was the one in 95—when that bill 
was first introduced there was a long line of opponents to it from the 
Chamber the building trades cities That was a more difficult political 
battle but eventually over time some of those opponents came around 
COSTA Yes No we were able to get local government to ultimately support the 
efforts and in this case the environmental community did support it The 
water community I think felt that they needed to have some better tools 
than they were currently dealing with and they were one of the I think 
initial allies m our efforts I mean this was a case where the 
environmental community was supporting my efforts you know 

I think the last piece of the coalition that came together when we 
finally were able to reach an agreement was with the development 
community first the commercial development the Chamber with those 
folks and then the housing community finally came onboard It s 
certainly not Like any other piece of legislation that becomes law 
it s not perfect but I think it s been instructive in its application thus far 
I mean there were really two phases to it The initial one that I 
created was to request that they meet and confer but there was really no 
teeth in it We actually had an opportunity to see for five years how 
effective the initial legislation was in terms of trying to promote some 
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commonsense growth policies and ensure that there was an adequate 
water supply for the new development that had taken place 

What we discovered after tracking I think it was 115 major 
developments that met the threshold that only 4 had more or less 
complied with the law That s when we came back and in an effort to 
put greater teeth in the law made the modifications and then that wasn t 
easy either But we were ultimately able to prevail 

You know that s a point and it relates to a whole lot of 
legislative efforts that you just don t see or you re not going to see too 
many opportunities of and that is legislatures ought to be a deliberative 
body when they re working properly and conduct oversight when they re 
working properly and the limitations of a term limit legislature to really 
be deliberative and to focus on oversight and to take the perspective of 
time to see what works and what doesn t work is so limited these days 
Because we enacted that in the mid 1990s it wasn t like the next 
year or the following year we came back and tried to change it We 
wanted to see it work and we really had an opportunity to take a four 
year window or perspective of that particular legislation to see well gee 
the goals that we had hoped to achieve were they realized'? And we were 
able to put together a study with some credible third party entities to do 
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And clearly it was obvious that four years later that the intention 
of the law had not been met and therefore we had the opportunity and the 
information available to make the case that in fact we really needed to put 
some greater teeth in this law because the concept I think most people 
thought made sense I mean if you re going to build new homes and new 
development you d better have a water source for it I mean we don t 
allow people to build homes without having roads or sewers I mean 
why would you allow people to build homes that people would buy or 
that cities would plan on without water 9 

But today you know when members are there two four at the 
most six years the notion that they would come back and take a look 
after having an opportunity to weigh the evidence for a period of four 
years or more just isn t going to happen 

ETTINGER Let s stick with the term limits because it s an interesting topic I can 
see a situation where you get very deep into policy analysis on an issue 
you care about craft a piece of legislation and then watch it m practice 
for a number of years and then as you say come back to visit it Now a 
lot of assemblypeople and senators don t have the By the time they 
craft this legislation then they may be out of the House or the Senate 
before there s time to prepare it What do you think are the prospects for 
changing term limits politically 9 
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COSTA On the short term I don t that s possible unless it was combined with 
some broader movement that you know maybe created reform that the 
public would embrace I m talking about reform that might involve open 
primaries reform that would possibly involve a different way in which 
you finance campaigns reform that would involve possibly limiting the 
amount of time campaigning At the same time I think there would still 
have to be some sort of limit on terms whether it was ten and ten and 
you couldn t succeed yourself or something 

I think that there s a notion by the public that somehow term 
limits is a check a check and balance and they re not convinced by the 
conduct or the activity of the current legislative bodies that things would 
get any better if you extended their time period But I describe it as an 
insidious cancer term limits and safe reapportion districts and maybe 
you would have to open up—and the governor right now has talked about 
it—a nonpartisan commission to redraw the congressional and legislative 
lines 

I mean if you look And it certainly benefited me in my 
election to the Congress this year But if you look at the fifty three 
congressional seats in California I mean this open seat that I ran in was 
the only contested seat and out of fifty three seats fifty one of them all 
Republican and Democratic seats fifty one of them all won by a margin 
of 60 percent or more So that really clearly indicates how competitive 
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the fifty one seats are and in a seat that ended up becoming competitive 
that I ran in probably end up with 55 percent of the vote The other one 
that was below the 60 percent threshold was at 58 So I think it has an 
impact on public policy The safe districts certainly in the legislature 
empower the extremes in both caucuses and minimize the impact of the 
moderates in both party caucuses 

I think anybody who believes that I mean I know the public 
sees it as a check in a tradition of checks and balances that we ve had 
historically in our country for over two hundred years However the 
problem with this check as the public perceives it as a check and 
balance I don t think ultimately has the benefits that the public would 
hope it would have and the reason is because the talented men and 
women that run for the legislature and endure the challenges that that 
involves once they get elected you know they want to try to do good 
things for their constituency and to pursue a political philosophy that 
they embrace 

And because time is so short the notion as I ve said before that 
they would spend ten years or sixteen years working on housing or 
working on water or working on resources or trying to improve the 
opportunities for farmers and ranchers just kind of goes out the window 
I mean you re not going to spend eleven years on a housing policy bill 
that involves rent control You re not going to spend fifteen years on 
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transportation that would pursue efforts in intercity rail that ultimately 
might lead to high speed rail You re not going to focus on eighteen 
years trying to move the presidential primary so that voters in California 
would have a greater opportunity to participate notwithstanding the lack 
of success in that effort and then come back and then try to fix it to make 
it work better because there is no institutional history There is no 
opportunity to take the long view as I indicated in the other example 
with regards to the housing water legislation 

Too often legislators in their zest to try to make a difference or 
make something happen have to be satisfied with a soundbite or a term 
we used to use is—I don t know if they use it any more in the Capitol—is 
a bill m search of an idea I mean they get so caught up in their effort to 
try to do something with this bill and end up with almost nothing that has 
any real impact 

And you know the level of partisan rancor because of term 
limits and safe reapportion districts that empower the extremes of both 
caucuses I don t think is helpful toward finding bipartisan solutions that 
ultimately I think are the best solutions for the people of this state 
ETTINGER Do you think when you imagine that sort of a reform package of 

something that might include redistncting reforms and open primary is 
that something that you can imagine any sort of political force in the state 
right now taking an interest in and carrying forward 9 
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COSTA Yes I think so I think that the current governor Governor [Arnold] 

Schwarzenegger who is still extremely popular has the star power that 
goes way beyond the powers and the influences of the governorship but 
involve his international celebrity status to move together with a reform 
package Whether or not he chooses to do that remains to be seen And 
how well it s crafted and what the timing will be all are question marks at 
this time I believe 

But certainly And I made this speech and I referenced it I 
think in our earlier oral recordings here my last speech on the Senate 
floor about do we take actions as a group meaning 1 e the legislature 
whether it be the Assembly or the Senate that unintentionally—and I call 
it the law of unintentional consequences-—-make the case on why this 
institution should become a part time legislature And I think that is 
among the potential threats that legislators should today be wary of who 
are currently serving 

I mean if you have continuous deadlock and inability to solve 
problems on budget deficits on worker s comp on a host of other 
related important issues and then you come with Band Aids that 
ultimately the public perceives as Band Aids to solve the budget crisis 
as an example borrowing $15 billion from Wall Street without making 
any tough decisions as it relates to cuts in healthcare education or tax 
increases which is what Governor [Pete] Wilson did with the legislature 
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that I was a part of in 91 and what Governor [George] Deukmejian did 
in 1982 when we had the previous budget recessionary cycle we made 
tough cuts in healthcare and education that no one wanted to make and 
we increased taxes that no one wanted to make both m 1982 and 1991 

A couple of years later the state s economy came rebounding 
back better and stronger than ever before We restored the cuts m 
education We restored the cuts in healthcare We reduced the taxes that 
we increased and things were better In 2004 what you saw was clearly 
the legislature dominated by one party incapable of being willing to 
make tough cuts in healthcare and education but wanting to raise taxes 
and the other party because of the two thirds vote threshold probably 
covering but not really excited about certain cuts m education certainly 
and maybe some m healthcare but certainly did not want to raise any 
taxes and you had a deadlock 

And the ultimate solution because no one wanted to make any 
tough decision was to go and borrow $15 billion which was 
unprecedented to borrow that level of amount of money to finance 
ongoing services I mean traditionally I think as most people who 
follow state government know general obligation bonds are used for 
investment m infrastructure capital outlay schools water projects 
transportation projects libraries And to use this method of financing a 
debt is the same kind of path that led New York City in the 1970s into a 
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fiscal financial cnsis So it will be interesting to see in the new 
legislative session of the California legislature whether they and the 
governor are willing to meet the critical test of making tough decisions 
because thus far they have not 

One more thing about redistnctmg You were the president of the 
National Council of State Legislatures Other states have a better method 
of handling redistnctmg that you think might be a model for California*? 
Well there are a number of vanations around the fifty states and we ve 
done a number of blue nbbon reports that involve bipartisan 
representation throughout the country among state legislators and staff 
on what would be better models for reapportionment Most of those that 
ultimately result in competitive districts and minimize the amount of 
politics that are involved end up as a result of a nonpartisan commission 
that has little influence from the governor or the legislature in following 
the federal and state statutes to require that In Baker v Carr we 
ensure one man one vote or one person one vote and that we protect 
minority communities and that we don t infringe upon the influences of 
other interests that we deem important to an open bipartisan effort to 
promote representative democracy 

So there are a number of states that have that and there are a 
number of states that have highly partisan methods— 


ETTINGER Texas for example 
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—of reapportionment Yes Texas California Illinois If there s a 
pattern that I think one can seem to look at among the fifty states the 
middle size and smaller states seem to have the more nonpartisan or less 
partisan method of creating reapportionment plans and the larger the 
state it seems to be the more partisan the influences are in terms of how 
the reapportionment lines are drawn every ten years I suspect that s for a 
combination of factors that include much more at stake and a greater 
tradition of partisanship with that state 

Let s go back to the issue of agricultural bills in your last term One I 
want to touch on was a particularly bruising fight the very last session 
that you ran over farm labor contracting It was one that left you voting 
on the other side of many of your fellow Democrats Can you tell me a 
little bit about that the battle over 1736 the Farm Labor Bill that wasn t 
signed and how the politics of that played out for you as a senator from 
the Valley 9 

Well I ve liked to think over the twenty four years that I served in the 
California legislature that I was an independent voice for the people of 
the Valley I think I ve developed over the years a reputation of not 
being a real partisan person I mean I don t think problems that we have 
in California are Democratic problems nor are they Republican 
problems They re people problems and I think the best solutions 
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ultimately lie m trying to forge together commonsense solutions that are 
cost effective 

That doesn t always play well with all the constituent groups that 
we have here in Sacramento and many of them are highly partisan in 
their orientation Certainly the binding arbitration legislation that was 
pursued by the United Farm Workers and their allies in organized labor 
was a case in point Almost all of the Democrats I believe decided to 
embrace the legislative effort with varying degrees of enthusiasm I 
mean obviously those that were the strongest supporters of the UFW 
[United Farm Workers Umon]and organized labor were the most active 
in the effort Those that were less so but didn t want to take the wrath of 
organized labor went along 

But trying to again take the long term, notwithstanding all the 
challenges that farm workers face and that the jobs that those people do 
are so difficult but we have done a lot to improve labor standards from a 
health and safety standpoint over the twenty years I was in the 
legislature from the standpoint of working traditions from the standpoint 
of housing from the standpoint of healthcare from the standpoint of 
transportation and there s been I think tremendous improvements 

I think organized labor and the UFW in particular deserve credit 
I also think that notwithstanding the fact that they did not always come 
along enthusiastically the agricultural community deserves I think a 
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measure of credit as well, for helping improve the standards of working 
conditions for farm workers in California I would argue that they re the 
highest in the nation and certainly the UFW deserves a large amount of 
the credit for that taking place 

This effort to force farmers into a binding arbitration negotiation 
where you would have a mediator to negotiate the contracts the labor 
contracts I think is not applicable when you look at the other conditions 
facing other workers in California or across the country No other place 
in the workforce do we require binding arbitration m California in the 
private sector 

We do require it m the public sector and I felt that I ve supported 
that with limitations, in first responders in primarily law enforcement 
and fire protection because there s laws in California that prevent those 
entities police and fire from striking for obvious reasons I mean you 
don t want to put the public at risk from a fire or from some criminal 
activity because they re on strike But that s the only instances in which 
we ve forced that kind of binding arbitration 

There s one other factor that I think needs to be taken into 
account and that is that those entities where binding arbitration is 
required are public entities that have a set amount of revenue that they 
can with a certain degree of certainty guarantee 


[End Tape 8 Side A] 
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COSTA On the other hand farmers and ranchers if they re involved in a contract 
have no control over what they re going to receive from their products 
that they ve spent an entire year investing in growing putting a great 
deal of money in and then subject to the uncertainties of a world global 
market So I think there are just some distinct differences in terms of the 
public policy impacts and how you would make binding arbitration work 
in an agricultural economic model 

That type of discussion and dialogue went completely out the 
window No one was interested m having that discussion It was Are 
you for farm workers or are you against farm workers 9 Well I didn t 
see it as that case I ve supported a lot of legislation that I think s been 
important to farm workers having been one of the few people in the 
legislature that actually worked in those fields from the time I was seven 
until I was twenty two whether it was picking grapes or putting down 
raisins or whether it was focusing m the dairy type of work that my 
family was involved in or working m row crops I know what it s like to 
be out there in 103 or 105 degree day in the summer in the San Joaquin 
Valley so I have a tremendous amount of empathy for the men and 
women that work in our fields and I ve tried to conduct myself 
accordingly 
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But this legislation I thought was unfair and unbalanced and did 
not make therefore any sense And I opposed it But being the only 
Democrat to vote against it in the California Senate when it came up 
certainly did not make me popular among certain segments of labor 
Obviously the United Farm Workers were not happy with my vote nor 
were some of the other of their allies in organized labor 

And I think notwithstanding other efforts to build bridges with the 
UFW that I think have been successful most recently in their support for 
the ag jobs legislation on the federal level that I ve been involved with 
this year there are still some within them who remember this vote and 
you know it s a sad thing It s again I think a reflection of the politics 
in representative democracy these days especially in term limited states 
and we see it in Washington [D C ] as well The notion that you can 
work with people and agree to disagree and maybe have a 60 or 70 
percent voting record on a year is not satisfactory with many groups 
Many groups there s this notion that Well you re with us 100 percent 
of the time or you re not a good vote 

I don t think that s my definition of what representative 
democracy is all about I mean I get scared and that s not to say that it 
hasn t happened sometimes but if I m in agreement with any group more 
than 75 or 80 percent of the time I don t think every group m 
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Sacramento is right 100 percent of the time I mean I know I m not right 
100 percent of the time so it just goes to I think common sense 

But unfortunately the incentives and the way a lot of folks look at 
this process is that they measure you in part by the percentage of support 
that you have over a period of time 

ETTINGER That last session of course Gray Davis was facing the recall and he had 
a stack of bills to sign and those vetoes were even more political than I 
guess they were in a normal year Did he telegraph—or were you 
surprised by—the veto of that the farm labor [bill] 7 
COSTA No Governor Davis I think had a number of problems that ultimately 
led to his recall and his removal from office I mean I think trying to be 
a centrist I gave him high marks for President [William Jefferson] 
Clinton I think successfully governed as a centrist Democrat These 
days they refer to them as a New Democrat 

But Gray s other problems with his lack of involvement his lack 
of participation his willingness to fully engage with the legislature and 
with the constituency groups and what became clearer was that so much 
of his decision making involved coldly calculating various political 
groups and trying to figure out how he could balance these tradeoffs as 
opposed to trying to pursue public policy 

And when you don t have the relationships with the constituent 


groups that you re working with in terms of the fact that there s trust and 
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support that he didn t really have any friends in the legislature that were 
based on anything but temporal coalitions of convenience he found 
himself by himself I mean he found himself by himself That s 
interesting but it s true 

And then lacking any sort of magnetism you know a politician s 
stock in trade in part is the level of political warmth and support you can 
generate and on that level Gray never was able to establish a bond with 
the voters So lacking an relationships any real long term relationships 
in the legislature any real relationships with significant constituency 
groups and no connection that he was able to create with the voters it 
ended up for him becoming the perfect storm with all these conditions 
coming together And of course it led to a person who had a great 
interest in politics and an international celebrity appeal that in his own 
right was married to one of the major political families in this country 
and it became the perfect storm 

Let me make one other comment about the term limits and safe 
reapportion districts When I was talking about the point that I was 
trying to make about the And this really should become a part of that 
other thought as to the impacts when I was referencing the law of 
unintended consequences by taking actions that ultimately don t lead the 
public to believe that real solutions are being made in their best interests 
I liken the activity that sometimes takes places by the legislature to a 
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movie that was popular a few years ago called Thelma and Louise For 
those who saw the movie remember at the end they d gotten themselves 
in a lot of trouble and decided that their only escape was to head off this 
cliff As I like to reference in comparison to the state legislature the 
primary difference though between the ending in the movie Thelma and 
Louise and what I see taking place today that could lead to an initiative 
by this governor and a group of other interested parties is that Thelma 
and Louise consciously made a decision that they were going to go off 
the edge of the cliff 

I think that the activities that take place during a legislative 
session certainly are not organized They are so much happenstance But 
I think my fear is that the ultimate result might be similar to Thelma and 
Louise with the primary difference being that while they re heading 
toward the edge of this cliff in terms of potentially making themselves a 
part time legislature and potentially making themselves less relevant the 
majority of them I don t think see it that way The majority of them I 
don t think believe that their actions are leading them to head off the edge 
of this cliff 

I hope I m wrong but I would not be surprised in the next couple 
of years if in fact through the unmtentioned combination of impacts of 
actions that they do makes the case to the public with an organized 
effort to ultimately make the California legislature not only a part time 
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legislature but maybe to reopen the reapportionment process at the same 
time coupled with other reforms that the public would view as being 
beneficiary 

ETTINGER What do you think that a part time legislature would How would it 
change 9 

COSTA Well it depends I mean what kind of part time legislature you re talking 
about The National Conference of State Legislatures that I was formerly 
the president of has done a host of studies looking at the level of work 
product that is done by the fifty state legislatures I think it would come 
as a surprise to many people that less than ten of the fifty state 
legislatures are full time 

But it also comes down to how you define full time because the 
other forty or so that are not full time legislatures or not considered full 
time legislatures still do a lot of work And while it may be considered a 
part time job they may meet 60 days one year for their budget cycle and 
they may meet 120 days on the next year for their public policy focus 
inevitably especially with recessionary cycles across the country that 
happen meeting more often than they re scheduled to meet in reference 
to the part time nature of how their legislative process is defined 
So what you see is probably over half the legislatures m the 


country even though the majority of them are considered part time 
legislatures do full time work not only for the activities in their 
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respective state capitals but because of their constituency requests and in 
most cases with a lot less tools at their fingertips than is provided the 
California legislature for the 120 members and their staff 

So it would be wonderful I think if the legislature in California 
could pause and reflect upon what their resources are and what their 
challenges are and how they might instill a greater effort to reinsert 
themselves as a deliberative body and focus on process and oversight 
that I think are among the primary tools that a legislature has to convey to 
their public to their constituencies that they re actually doing the work 
and focusing on problems that the average person thinks are most 
important in their lives 

I think unfortunately these days for many of the representatives 
and many of the constituencies throughout the state is what I call a 
disconnect a disconnect m the sense that the public really doesn t think 
that they re focusing on solving this problem whether it s the budget 
deficit or whether it s providing appropriate financing for infrastructure 
whether it be education transportation water or whether or not there s 
truly a desire to try to deal with some of the challenges that a state as 
large as California faces with its population growth 
ETTINGER A question about oversight When you were first in the Assembly m the 
eighties and then in the Senate transferring to the Senate in the nineties 
and that coincided with the institution of term limits did you detect a real 
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difference in how much legislators were talking about or thinking about 
oversight issues between the pre term limits and the post term limits 
period of time*? 

COSTA Yes I mean I think that notwithstanding whatever efforts they currently 
pursue I don t think there s enough instructiveness either when new 
members are elected and they come to Sacramento for their orientation 
or by older members you know instructing the newer members on how 
to properly conduct oversight because they ve not been shown it 

The leadership these days I think is frankly too focused on just 
trying to stay m power I mean where else would you come up with a 
concept that you would put on policy committees as you now have in the 
Assembly where you d have eighteen or twenty four or twenty six 
members on a committee 9 I mean where would you allow for little 
discipline to be enforced so that members could be on six or more 
committees in which many of them meet concurrently 9 

I mean how can you be on two committees that are meeting at the 
same time or three committees and be involved in the debate on the 
issue and try to focus on the process where ultimately most of the work 
should be done in committees in terms of the testimony both for and 
against and m terms of amending legislation and determining whether or 
not maybe it s not just right to move that legislation when you just show 
up at the end of the committee hearing and cast your votes 9 
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ETTINGER 

COSTA 


ETTINGER 


When did this inflation of the committee memberships begin? 

It started about eight years ago and it has increased in the last four to six 
years and every discussion or effort that s been spoken to to limit that 
has been difficult to enforce because you get new Speakers every 
eighteen months and they want to try to cobble together their coalition 
their support and that means making commitments to people Members 
think that it looks good if they can be on six committees and again it s 
one of the I think detriments of term limits People don t understand 
you can t You know in life like in everything else you can do a few 
things well or you can do a lot of things m a mediocre fashion and the 
more you try to take on you simply just can t do well 

Again because you re not going to be there a long time the 
notion that you would sit and develop expertise in healthcare as Ken 
Maddy used to do or that you would try to develop expertise as I have 
done with water and transportation is just not a value that the majority of 
legislators believe is worth pursuing because they re not going to be 
there long enough So they re so busy trying to run in place so that they 
can run for the next office and so so much of the legislative initiatives 
end up being reduced to press releases and soundbites instead of well 
thought out public policy that hopefully addresses a problem 
Can we talk about the high speed rail for a second? 


COSTA 


Sure 
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ETTINGER You put a lot of time into it and a lot of effort into it Your first year in 
the Senate you got a resolution to study the potential for high speed rail 
and then continue to build try to build step by step towards a bond issue 
That coincided with sort of one of these down terms in the spending 
cycles That must have been a sort of frustrating event Just talk a little 
bit about that process of trying to get attention to something that s long 
term 

COSTA Well in the mid 1980s I really felt when you saw the impacts of airline 
deregulation especially in the Central Valley and midsize communities 
without any real improvement m their air service that the notion of trying 
to create an intermodal transportation system in California based upon 
our roads our freeways our air transportation and our rail was really the 
future of California looking at the population growth and other factors 
But knowing that you first have to like anything else that is 
comprehensive and complicated and involves a lot of money you have to 
take a process when you re involving the public and private sectors of 
what I like to say is elementary but it s you ve got to crawl you ve got 
to walk before you can run So developing the step by step process in 
intercity rail that ultimately would lead to high speed rail has been an 
effort that I ve been very engaged in and I think that we ve had real 
meaningful results 
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California today has three intercity rail corridors that rank in the 
top five in the nation number two number three and number five 
California spends $75 million a year in intercity rail and the efforts that 
we created by the initiation of the High Speed Rail Authority that Senator 
[Quentin] Kopp and I created has really put together perhaps the most 
comprehensive study in the nation on how a state would go about 
implementing high speed rail 

The bond measure that I was able to get on the ballot before I left 
office I think is a very important step m creating the first financing for 
the first phase of high speed rail in California that I think would go a 
long ways in leveraging other dollars federal dollars and private sector 
investment dollars 

Unfortunately the recessionary cycle that we found ourselves in 
when the measure was to come on the ballot in November 2004 forced 
the legislature in part pressure by the governor to postpone it to 2006 
Well timing is everything and you never know how things are going to 
work out It may end up being fortuitous I mean hopefully the state s 
economy will be rebounding by 2006 

I didn t think at the time when I got the measure on the ballot that 
I would ever be in Congress to help it out but as things worked out I 
now find myself going to Congress in January 2005 and you can be sure 
that one of the priorities that I m going to be working on in the Congress 
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is to try to provide federal support for states—there are eleven designated 
high speed rail corridors m the country—for states that are willing to 
come up with their own commitment to finance the initiation of high 
speed rail in their states 

So I m going to be a part of a bipartisan effort in Congress to try 
to see if we can reward those states that are willing to put up real dollars 
to build an intercity high speed rail system So we 11 see what happens 
This is another chapter that has yet to be written 
ETTINGER Schwarzenegger s administration is supportive of it do you believe 9 
COSTA Conceptually I think they are But I think one of the challenges will be 
in the next eighteen months is to get them really invested so that it 
becomes a part of the governor s agenda and therefore he 11 embrace it 
and make it a goal that he wants to achieve as well He certainly from 
his expenence as an international star has seen and used the high speed 
trams in Europe and understands how well they work 
ETTINGER Last topic 
COSTA Yes 

ETTINGER The energy crisis that California confronted m your last session Did that 
tarnish the reputation of the legislature 9 What was your experience 
living through that crisis the energy crisis 9 And in your last session 
how did it play out with your constituents and how did it play out m the 


Senate 9 
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COSTA Well as my end of service in the legislature grew near in the last several 
years the impacts of term limits and safe reapportion seats I think were a 
little more apparent with each crisis that we had to deal with On the 
energy crisis it s clear to me that we not only had egg on our face—I 
mean the legislature and the governor—but we possibly had an entire 
omelette over us 

For a combination of reasons the legislature and the governor 
clearly did not perform well and I think it led to the public s view that 
the leadership m Sacramento was dysfunctional Notwithstanding the 
muddled efforts to try to get through it there was a lack of ability and 
will among the legislature the leadership and the governor to attempt to 
make the corrective action necessary to correct the problem on the short 
term and the long term 

Now having said that there were some factors that conspired to 
make the problem more difficult I think certainly there was a I don t 
know if cartel is the right word but there was certainly a collection of 
energy companies from Enron on one hand to Duke on the other and 
others that clearly saw an opportunity for them to make tremendous 
financial gains And they did some of them Some of them obviously I 
think felt the repercussions of their activities like Enron 

But you had an administration in Washington that was really not 
sympathetic to California s plight Part of that was just hardball partisan 
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politics I think but a part of it was also the fact that Californians 
sometimes create their own dilemmas when in their braggadocio fashion 
and their swagger you know indicate that we re the fifth largest 
economic unit in the world and we re this and we re that and therefore 
we don t need your help 

That attitude over the years I think has created a kind of an ABC 
club in Washington which stands for Anybody But California So not 
only did you have the partisan politics in play the hardball efforts that 
was I think m part manipulated by Texan folks Republicans who didn t 
wish Governor Gray Davis nor the Democratic legislature any goodwill 
but in addition to that you had just resentment from folks Oh you 
know you re the biggest state You re this you re that You re so great 
then solve the problem yourself 

So going with hat in hand to Washington we didn t do very well 
nor did we expect a lot of sympathy even from those who may have not 
had a dog m the fight or the agenda that Karl Rove may have had So 
again it was like a lot of these I think crises that you face in government 
it was a combination of forces coming together and you combine that 
with a legislature and a governor s inability to really define a clear path 
or a solution to solve the problem 


[interruption] 
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COSTA I think this further deepened Governor Gray Davis problems that 

ultimately led to the recall If he could have defined a clearer solution to 
the energy crisis got the legislative leadership to buy in, pursued a course 
of action that involved say short term remedies to the problem and long 
term remedies to the problem gone to the public and said This is our 
problem I inherited most of this but notwithstanding we re going to get 
through it and this is what I believe we need to do as Californians to 
solve the short term aspects of this crisis This is what we need to do to 
deal with the long term aspects of this crisis and get the legislative 
leaders to support him and enact it 

But I mean within his own administration he could not create 
clarity He had appointments on the California Public Utilities 
Commission the CPUC that had almost a direct opposite view in how to 
deal with the crisis This was part of a larger problem that the governor 
had 

And today I mean one can argue that while we re seemingly 
going okay I mean I look at some of the experts m the field of energy 
and we are at the margins in California and if some combination of 
events were to come together, we could well find ourselves in another 
energy crisis It s interesting that there s not a lot of effort that s going 
on with this governor currently to get focus and attention on the issue 


ETTINGER Anything we didn t get to today that you wanted to 
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COSTA I d just like to close m indicating that I think notwithstanding all the 

challenges that representative democracy has today in America that it is 
so critical m our form of government that we do everything we can to 
increase the healthiness of our institutions of government our basic 
institutions in government not only involve our executive our legislative 
and our judicial branches of government but attempting to weigh and 
measure the health of those institutions in a representative form of 
government There s a lot of criteria and measurements that one can use 
to determine how healthy our institutions of government are and the 
problems that they 

[Begin Tape 9 Side A] 

COSTA I think that what we don t do well these days is to sit back and examine 
give a thorough examination and some objective scorecards as to how 
well our legislative branches of government are doing within our fifty 
states within the Congress how well our executive branch of 
governments are doing among the fifty governors of California and with 
the presidency and how well our judicial system functions to provide 
fairness in America 

The combination of factors that I think are involved I think make 
many of us who are passionate about representative democracy ponder 
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what the long term well being is going to be for representative 
democracy in America And I don t think we spend enough time or 
discussion about the importance of this issue It just seems to me that 
you look at how we ve evolved over a period of 229 years in our history 
and there s tremendous successes I still think obviously the bedrock on 
which our institutions of government stand on are firm But the health of 
a democracy is measured in many ways in part by the participation of the 
public in part by the faith and the credibility that the public has in its 
institutions in part by the ability and the responsiveness of our 
institutions to be credible in their ability to take corrective action and to 
address issues that the public believes are the most important of the day 
and how all this works m what has become in many state capitals across 
the country and certainly in Washington D C a highly charged partisan 
atmosphere that is not always conducive toward the success of 
representative democracy in terms of how you define success 

I really think that throughout the states and m our nation s capital 
that America needs to have a dialogue with itself as to the health of its 
institutions of government both at the state and at the federal level and 
we need to do a better job in educating the public as to how important 
and how vital these institutions are and that the health and the well being 
of their institutions of government ultimately will determine how 
successful their government is at the state and the federal level at 
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solving their probier’s and dealing with the challenges that America faces 
in the twenty first century 
ETTINGER Thank you again for your time 
COSTA Thank you 
x[End of interview] 



